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The Shorter Poems of Robert Browning. 


Prize Essay; By Harry G. Drummonp, ’89, New JersEy. 


OBERT BROWNING’S works, as we at present have 
them, may be broadly divided, for purposes of study, 
into three groups; namely, his dramas, his shorter poems 
and lyrics, and his longer poems of a philosophical or didac- 
tic cast. It is with the second class alone that we shall have 
to do in this essay. The greater part of the pieces which 
come under this head were written between the years 1840 
and 1864, and the best of them may be found in the collec- 
tions of 42 and ’55, entitled respectively “‘ Dramatic Lyrics ” 
and “Men and Women.” Though written after, they serve 
better to form an acquaintance with the poet than do the 
dramas, for they are briefer and simpler in structure. On 
the other hand, while less metaphysical than “ Sordello” 
or “ The Ring and the Book,” they reveal the general trend 
of Browning’s mind, and thus prepare the way for an under- 
standing of the works of that type. Furthermore, we are 
to note in them musical tone and clearness—qualities which 
the latter-day critics are wont to deny him. 
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At the outset, two phases of Brownings character demand 
consideration—his subjective mode of thought and of treat- 
ment, and, secondly, his idea of individuality. Browning 
has no sympathy with that science of the day, which makes 
mind the product of sensation and experience. He does not 
regard mind as a tablet upon which the events of time en- 
grave their characters, but rather as a vital organism, con- 
taining within itself that which is to determine its destiny : 


“* To know’ 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 


Man, not nature, forms his theme; nor is it with man- 
kind that he deals, but with man as the individual. Shake- 
speare is the poet of humanity. He deals with men in their 
mutual relations one with another. His plots are developed 
by this action and reaction between the members of society. 
Browning is the poet ofthe individual. His characters owe 
their success or failure to their own inner life—their attitude 
toward the conditions imposed upon them. Many of his 
poems show an exalted sense of the importance of personality. 
Human progress is due, not chiefly to the steady work of 
the masses, but rather to the magnetic influence of a few 
master minds. 

In these two characteristics of the poet, we find the ex- 
planation of the fact that much of his best work is in the 
form of the closet-drama, or the monodramatic poem. With 
the drama proper we are not here concerned, but we shall 
allude hereafter to the monodrama. 

Browning’s range of subjects is broad—broader, perhaps, 
than that of any other living poet. Yet we note certain 
themes to which he constantly recurs. Such are Italian and 
medieval life, religion, art, and love. 

Of his love poems the one mostly widely appreciated is 
“Evelyn Hope.” It is a lyric of seven stanzas, simple in 
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thought, and graceful in expression. A man of mature 
years declares his love for a beautiful girl, who has died when 
too young to understand his passion. How daintily does 
he describe the chamber wherein the maiden lies dead, and 
then revert in thought to her brief life, full of its homely 
duties and childish cares— 


“ Till God’s hand beckoned unawares 
And the sweet white brow is all of her.” 


Then his own loss fills his mind, and he asks if this, then, 
really ends all. He answers himself with an emphatic 
“No!”, and in the remainder of the poem vindicates his 
belief that at some time, far in the future it may be, and 
after many lives spent in a struggle upward toward perfect 
manhood, his love shall find its fulfillment. 

Aside from its artistic beauty, the piece is of interest in 
presenting Browning’s idea of love. Other poets have de- 
veloped more fully than he either its earthly or its spiritual 
side. No poet has so blended them intoone. This peculiar 
conception of a love at once sensuous and spiritual is more 
fully brought out in the poem entitled “ By the Fireside.” 
A husband, as he watches his wife “ reading by firelight,” 
fancies how, when old age shall have overtaken him, he 
will recall their early Italian life, and especially that summer 
day whereon their troth was plighted. His thoughts take a 
wider range, and he sees in their passion a larger use than 
merely to enjoy the “ obvious human bliss :” 


“ Oh, I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart ; 
You must be just before, in fine, 
See and make me see, for your part, 
New depths of the Divine!” 


In “One Word More,” as in the poem last mentioned, 
Browning drew his inspiration from his relations to his wife, 
Elizabeth Barrett. The poet speaks in his own person as 
he presents to her his “fifty men and women.” A warm 
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personal feeling pervades the whole song. He describes 
how Rafael and Dante, for their love’s sake, forsook their 
wonted arts (gifts of Heaven which had taken earth’s abate- 
ment) for new arts not subject to the cold criticism ot the 
world. He, too, though he cannot paint pictures nor carve 
statues, will mould his verse to express his love. Perhaps 
there has never been a more delicate compliment paid by 
man to woman than those closing verses, in which he ad- 
dresses her as his “ moon of poets.” This poem, having as 
its basis the relation of art to love, may serve as a transition 
piece between Browning’s work on these two themes. 

With Browning, art is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end. By it we are to be raised to a higher plane of 
spiritual life, and brought into a closer contact with God. 
True art directs our eyes toward that which is above and 
beyond this material world. Mere outward beauty of form 
thus beeomes of inferior importance. Perfection he 
regards as undesirable, if attainable ; first, because the artist 
who can entirely express himself, thereby reveals a low 
ideal, and, secondly, because this very imperfection, which 
must always characterize the highest art, incites aspirations 
and hopes directed Heavenward and not earthward. 

“Andrea del Sarto” distinctly exhibits this cardinal doc- 
trine. Andrea was the faultless painter. He was a master 
of color and form. His touch was sure, his eye true. Yet 
he was lacking in that finer feeling which informs the 
artist’s work, and when he compared himself with Rafael, 
in spite of the latter’s faulty technical execution, he con- 
fessed Rafael’s work superior to his own. Why was this? 
Simply because Rafael reached “above and through his 
art.” Greek art, Browning suggests in “ Old Pictures in 
Florence,” was perfect only because it limited itself to the 
things of sense. Christian art is imperfect, because men 
looking within found an ideal, which neither eolor, nor 
sound, nor marble, nor language could adequately express: 
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“Are they perfect of lineament, perfect of stature? 
In both, of such lower types are we, 
Precisely because of our wider nature! 
For time, theirs—ours, for eternity.” 


It would be interesting to study Browning’s idea of art 
in connection with that of other writers of the present cen- 
tury. Thus Keats passionately longed for the absolute of 
beauty; Browning is content with a conditioned and imper- 
fect beauty. Wordsworth teaches us that nature is a per- 
fect guide, and that through communion with her, man will 
attain to the highest life; Browning describes nature as im- 
perfect, and as serving by that very imperfection to awaken 
in us a desire for a something above herself. To Ruskin, 
beauty is objective, resulting trom contact with outward 
beauty; to Browning it is subjective, originating within the 
soul from communion with God. Tennyson considers 
beauty as alien from, if not antagonistic to, religion; 
Browning, as the handmaid of religion, the means of commu- 
nication between the finite and the Infinite. Enough has 
been said, even here, to suggest that Browning’s conception 
of art is not the popular one. Certainly, no modern writer 
has held Browning’s theory of art in its entirety; probably 
none have entertained a theory equally exalted. 

There can be no doubt as to Browning’s sincerity in 
respect to these beliefs, nor as to the importance which he 
attaches to a right understanding of art in its relations to 
human life. 

A deep religious feeling- pervades Browning’s poetry. A 
regard for the destiny of the human soul is apparent in all 
his work. Art and nature are both subordinate to religion. 
With Browning, all else must give way to this highest 
theme—the relations of man to a personal God. He 
attacks all the problems of life with a fearless desire for the 
truth, a cool and analytic spirit, as keen-cutting, and one is 
almost tempted to say, as unfeeling as the surgeon’s knife, 
and lastly, an utter disregard of every conventionalism and 
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form. Browning’s seems, at times, a religion without rev- 
erence, if the expression may be allowed. He deals with 
the Eternal and the Infinite with the same apparent non- 
chalance and unreserve that one uses respecting the passing 
affairs of daily life. In such pieces as “ Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day,” “A Death in the Desert,” and “An Epistle 
containing the Strange Medical Experience of Karshish, the 
Arab Physician,” he seems, at first sight, but a cold specu- 
lator in religious truth. In studying Browning, however, 
matter, and not manner, must chiefly be considered, and, if 
we reconcile ourselves to his peculiar method of treatment, 
such a feeling will quickly be dispelled. More certainly 
than any other class of his poems, his religious poetry, 
when studied aright, 


“Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of a veined humanity.” 


It would be unwise to attempt here to tabulate Brown- 
ing’s views. Certain fundamental ideas, however, demand 
consideration. First of all, then, Browning believes in a 
personal God. A law of nature is but a manifestation of 
divine love and power. Like to the Greeks of old or the 
oriental nations of to-day, he sees the hand of God in every 
phenomenon of nature. But there is no tendency to 
identify God with nature, no trace of pantheism to be found 
in his writings. 

The lofty hopes and pure ideals of the religion of Christ 
appeal strongly to Browning. Christianity, both in its spir- 
itual and its historical aspects, has made a strong impress 
upon his work. But it is the personality and life of Christ, 
rather than his teachings, which Browning values. In 
“Saul” he has given us a fine interpretation of the Christ- 
conception : 

“Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O, Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee : a Man like to me, 


Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever! a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ-stand !” 
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With such passages as this in mind, one critic has writ- 
ten: “I must claim for Browning the distinction of being 
the greatest Christian poet we have ever had.” Such state- 
ments as this are misleading. He is a transcendentalist, 
and finds the evidence of religious truth in man’s own 
nature and intuitions. Historic or objective proof he either 
neglects or rejects. Browning’s views upon the probation- 
ary character of the earth-life, the subject of conversion, 
and the relations of the animal to the spiritual life are inter- 
esting and worthy of careful consideration. Enough has 
been said to suggest certain modifications to the statement 
above quoted. It may be noted, in passing, that a more 
recent critic, realizing the complex nature of his beliefs and 
disbeliefs, has gone to the opposite extreme, when he says: 
“ An atheist and a Christian, a mystic and a rationalist, a man 
of faith and a skeptic insistent on truth—Browning is all 
these.” 

In so far as he relies solely upon subjective proof to the 
exclusion of all other, Browning fails to convince, and 
becomes unsafe as a religious guide. In breadth of thought 
and suggestiveness, these poems rank high, and it is for this 
rather than for any positive doctrines or fixed dogmas, that 
they are chiefly of value. 

We have attempted to show Browning’s attitude, as illus- 
trated in his shorter poems, in respect to three of those few 
fundamental ideas which must ever form the groundwork 
of poetry. One group of his poems, brought together upon 
a different basis of classification, is worthy of mention. 
We refer to those which deal in a general way with Italian 
and Medieval life. Such pieces as “ My Last Duchess,” 
“ Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister,” and “ The Bishop Orders 
His Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church,” may serve as types of 
this group. The first of the pieces just instanced is, prob- 
ably, the strongest and most graphic character sketch that 
Browning has ever produced. More comprehensive in 
theme, and therefore better suited for purposes of present 
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criticism, is “ The Tomb at St. Praxed’s.” It is a study of 
the Romish ecclesiastic of the sixteenth century. <A dying 
bishop is represented, directing his natural sons as to the 
construction of his tomb. Two phases of the poem present 
themselves for consideration—the treatment of dilettanteism, 
and that with which we are here chiefly concerned, the ex- 
hibition of peculiar traits of Renaissance thought and feeling. 

Here, as everywhere, Browning speaks with contempt, 
either concealed or expressed, of the dilettant or virtuoso—he 
who rests satisfied with the visible products of art without 
appreciating its spiritual nature. Now, it is just such a 
feeling that the bishop shows. His thought dwells upon the 
richness of the stone that is to be used in his tomb: jasper 
—one block, pure green as a pistachio-nut,” peach-blos- 
som marble, and the lump of lapis lazuli— 


“ Big as a Jew’s head cut off at the nape, 
Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna’s breast.” 


An appreciation of the vanity and shortness of human 
life existing side by side with a love of luxury, hypocrisy, 
pride, a strange confusion of Christian and pagan symbols, 
sensuality, a love of learning—all characteristics of the 
Renaissance period—are admirably depicted. Old Gandolf, 
who has cheated him out of his favorite niche by dying 
before him, receives his share of maledictions, and the 
Bishop fancies how his rival from his tomb of common 
onion-stone will envy him his richer resting place, as once 
before he envied him for the love of that woman who bore 
the Bishop’s sons. The mixture of pagan and Christian, 
which had then reached its height, is strongly marked in 
the following lines, describing the sculpture in bas-relief 
upon the frieze of the tomb: 


“Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so, 
The Saviour at his sermon on the mount, 
St. Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 
Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off, 
And Moses with the tables * 
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Note what he will pray St. Praxed to grant his sons: 


“ Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts, 
And mistresses with great, smooth, 1: arbly limbs.” _ 


And all this for what? 


“That's if ye carve my epitaph aright, 
Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s every word.” 


And finally, as a fitting climax to such a scene, the 
Bishop’s latent suspicion of his sons’ treachery finds open 
expression. No lapis will adorn his tomb of common grit- 
stone— 


“ Clammy squares which sweat 
As if the corpse they keep were oozing through.” 


Browning’s long residence in Italy and his familiarity 
with the Romance literatures justify him in offering such 
work as this as a substitute for the poetic treatment of 
English themes. His poems upon these subjects are author- 
itative. Ruskin has recognized their excellence, and re- 
marked: “ Robert Browning is unerring in every sentence 
he writes of the Middle Ages; always vital, right and pro- 
found.” 

It would be a hopeless task to try to find much of melody, 
or music, or rhythmic flow in Browning’s later work. It is, 
indeed, “a series of spiritual pictures with a faint musical 
accompaniment.” | Nevertheless, it is from no bluntness of 
sound-perception that he does not write verses that shall fall 
upon the senses 

“like the sweet south 


That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odor.” 


Once again let us turn to our “Men and Women,” and 
re-read “ Evelyn Hope,” so plaintive and subdued, or the 
dashing, heart-stirring “‘ Cavalier Tunes,” or “ Saul,” as per- 
fect in form as any piece of the Laureate, or, lastly, “One 
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Word More,” where he “curbs the liberal hand,” and 
proves that, when he will, he, too, may “breathe thro’ 
silver.” 

Granted, then, that Browning has a command of rhyme 
and rhythm, we must admit that his failure to make use of it 
in his later work is voluntary. If we seek a reason for this 
slighting of the outward forms of poetry, we are at once 
brought face to face with the problem of the relative values 
of sense and sound—the same that has been agitating stu- 
dents of language, extended to the province of verse. With- 
out attempting to decide this mooted question, we content 
ourselves with saying that Browning, more than any other 
living poet, has voluntarily sacrificed sound to sense. He 
never makes 


“The one verse for the other’s sake.” 


Whether he has carried this revolt from the prevailing 
method too far, posterity must decide. 

In these pages we have touched upon but a few phases of 
Browning’s poetry, as illustrated in a single class of his 
poems. This would form but a small part of a criticism of 
his entire work, for no poet of our day is so many-sided as 
Robert Browning. 


“ Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 
Therefore on him no speech! and brief for thee, 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse.” 
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Soft Summer Days. 


on Summer days that all men think so fair, 
When o’er the meadows creeps the idle breeze, 
And faint, delicious perfumes load the air 

From the white blossoms of the locust trees, 
What strange, mysterious charm of magic rar» 
Lurks in your beauty languorously fair, 

Enticing us to careless, dreamy ease, 

Soft Summer days. 





Soft Summer days, I feel your witching spell, 

It breathes in all the murmurs of the wind 
That in the leafy tree-tops loves to dwell, 

And whispers restful peace to all mankind. 
Alas, I know your magic far too well ; 
All lofty purpose dies beneath your spell, 

And drowsy chains around our lives you bind, 

Soft Summer days. 


Soft Summer days, I see a tiny cloud 

Far off on the horizon’s misty verge, 
And soon the rising thunder storm will shroud 

The trembling earth, and God’s quick lightning scourge 
Our idle lives. Where is your magic proud, 
Your wanton witchery? The thunder loud 

Chants o’er your broken spells a solemn dirge, 

Soft Summer days. 





The Whale—A Nantucket Reminiscence. 


OME years ago it was my good fortune to spend a Sum- 

mer vacation at Nantucket. What a delightful old place 
it is, to be sure, to one whose senses are not rendered in- 
capable by urbane esthetics of enjoying the wholesome 
odor of tar and the faint aroma of whale oil which still 
linger about the sea-port. To the sportsman, to the anti- 
quarian, to the seeker after health, Nantucket is alike attract- 
ive, and to one who goes as I did, in all three of these 
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capacities, the amusement the island affords is practically 
inexhaustable. 

I have never been successful as a disciple of Isaak Walton, 
though I have often envied and even tried to imitate the 
placid contentment of that gentle fisherman, as he is repre- 
sented in the picture books, sitting all day long cn a grassy 
bank seemingly unconscious of a nibble. But here in Nan- 
tucket, where every association was, so to speak, finny, I 
supposed that at last I could be eliminated from the num- 
ber of those sportsmen “who only stand and wait,” there- 
fore it was with high hopes of success that I set out on my 
first blue-fishing expedition. 

This sport is represented in Nantucket chronicles as most 
exciting—a stiff breeze, the “rips” spouting high in the 
distance, the yacht galloping over the water and flecking the 
waves with foam from its sides, while the lines tug behind 
like reins restraining a race-horse. As far as our party was 
concerned, however, this was all a pretty piece of imagin- 
ation. We were becalmed pretty soon after starting out for 
the space of three hours, and had to anchor that length of 
time to avoid being carried out to sea by the truant tide— 
not at all an exciting situation and most exasperating, for to 
anchor in a calm seems a consent to its propriety and an ac- 
knowledgement that one ought to stop, and none of us de- 
sired to place ourselves in this false attitude of acquiesence. 

I distinctly remember another expedition I undertook— 
this time a sail up the bay to Wawenet or “ Haul-over.” 
This would have been a most pleasant day’s trip if it had 
not unfortunately ended in a disgraceful row between my- 
self and a clam chowder I met at the head of the bay, as to 
who could keep the other down. The struggle was a severe 
one, and the chowder only won finally by foully and repeat- 
edly striking me “ below the belt.” By some of the learned 
it is averred that this dish was known unto the Elizabethans 
as “ Hell broth,” of which Shakespeare makes mention in his 
tragedy of Macbeth ; but this assertion I can positively deny, 
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for in a careful perusal of Cotton Mather I found this curi- 
ous statement, that an inventive and malignant Yankee 
devised what he called a clam chowder as a substitute for 
burning witches. A marginal note, however, further in- 
formed me that no one perished of this dire concoction, for 
the condemned, on being offered their option, invariably 
chose fire as a preferable mode of exit. 

There is also the trip across the island by car or carriage 
to the fishing village of ’Sconset. Here is primitive life; 
here is pristine simplicity, the poet’s ideal, the dreamer’s 
resting place. Perhaps that is rather an effusive and gush- 
ing estimate of ’Sconset, but this tiny village took a wonder- 
ful hold on me, as it does on all its visitors, with its toy 
houses, so small that one is almost tempted to play leap-frog 
over them ; its town pump, about which village adjunct is 
always gathered a fund of sentiment; the lighthouse on the 
bluft, overlooking the cottages, and, over all and above all, 
the palpitating music of the grandest surf I have ever seen. 
There it comes rolling in, gathering its mighty volume from 
a thousand miles of unobstructed sea only to dash and shat- 
ter it with a deep groan on theshore. We often speak with 
horror of the moaning surf, but why not rather pity it as in 
helpless agony it is driven on to its destruction. The ocean 
sometimes reminds me of the giant Anteus who yearned 
for sympathy, but was so big and ferocious looking that 
everybody kept out of his way till at last he found friends 
in the little pygmies, and turned out to be a real benefactor 
to them and the best-natured fellow in the world ; only poor 
old Ocean, unlike Anteeus, has found no sympathizers as 
yet, and, therefore, so far from blaming his morose and 
surly moods, I wonder that he has not become a complete 
misgeist. 

Returning to the town of Nantucket itself, after these 
various pilgrimages, which it is the duty of every Summer 
visitor to take, one can spend the pleasantest kind of time 
visiting the different points of historic interest. There is 
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the old windmill back of the town, which stretches forth its 
arms toward heaven as if pleading for “ ye olden time” to 
come again; there is the ancient frame house which was 
built when George Washington’s father was a little boy and 
the colonial governors had as little idea of Bunker Hill 
Monument as the signers of the Declaration had of a “ God- 
dess of Liberty.” 

One of the most interesting buildings is the «“ Atheneum,” 
a white-painted structure with a dignified, columnar front, 
devoted to the worship of Poseidon, in contradiction to its 
name. There are hoarded the treasures of the deep, gathered 
from the ghostly, sheeted regions of the north, or from those 
vast expanses of the island-gemmed seas of the south. 

The hierophant of this shrine, the expounder of its mys- 
teries, was the finest specimen of an old whaler 1 have ever 
seen. His hair was as white as the crest of a wave in astiff 
breeze; his face was as wrinkled as the “ wrinkled sea,” 
nad I’m sorry to add that his eyes were rather watery. 
What a strange dispensation it is, by the way, that nature 
should mark the use of spirituous liquors with a watery eye ! 
The voice of this ancient mariner was as mellow as that of 
the “ polyphlosboio thallases ” itself, and at every word he 
uttered one felt like skipping up an imaginary ladder and 
brailing up an imaginary sail. 

As he conducted me about the museum, with a gait as 
rolling as the ocean, I was more interested by far in the 
stories and explanations he gave of each curiosity than in 
the curiosities themselves. What thrilling tales he told of 
the shark that had owned that dental over there in the glass 
case, or of that anchor leaning up against the wall which 
had been the last and fortunately saving hope of the 
“Nancy” when she was about to drive on the coast of 
Sable Island in that memorable gale of 186—! 

Old Pete had worked himself up like an improvisitor of 
_old by his own rehearsals, and when he came to the great 

jaw of a whale in the center of the room, and struck an 
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attitude by it, I felt sure that he was prepared to give a 
suitable and grand finale to all his other stories. Nor was I 
disappointed. 

“ D’ye see this yer whale jawr?” he began; “when I war 
on my fourth cruise in th’ Sou’ Pacific, we captered th’ 
animal that once owned that tackle. As the sarcumstances 
was somewhat pecurial under which we got the critter, I 
thought I mout confer a supercilius faver on civ’lization if 
I brought this jawr hum to be a speakin’ testyment to them 
air men of science as thinks the world wouldn’t turn round 
if it did’nt have them to steer’t; and a pooty mess they’d 
make of it if they did try ter sail this airth, sayin’ as they 
do that it’s goin’ ter stabbard, when ev’rybody what can’t 
see round a corner knows it’s allers on the port tack. 

“ These philoft’cers, er savangs, er what ever ye call ’em, 
will shut themselves up in ther laboratories and congglom- 
erate a whole animal never seen by mortal man out of a toe 
or a tooth, but fur all that they couldn’t tell a spout of a 
sperm’cety from ther sneeze of a right; and yit these lub- 
bers ’1] tell ye, contrary ter all scripter, that whales ’1] strain 
at a cambbell and can only swaller a nat or somethin’ of no 
greater perymeter. Why, it’s redic’lus on ther face of it, 
and these fellers air inconsistant with their own hypotherses ; 
fur a animal with a jawr as big’s a whale’s that could only 
swaller minners, would be in diagrammatic oppersition to 
the the’ry of ther conversation of energy. Jest solilerquize 
a minnit on the was’fulness of sich a orful jawr: the critter 
can’t talk, argo, it’s no use as a vocaberlary orgin; it can’t 
gap with its jawr, fur it ’ud founder if it tried that game, 
argo, it’s no account as a somnif’rous orgin ; by thus applyin’ 
their own method of residents we force these savangs into a 
dilemmer—either a whale’s jawr is in counterdistinction to 
ther own the’rys, or else, as is most res’nable ter suppose, 
the all-wise Prov’dence made it with some idee of the size 
of the dinner a whale needs ter s’port life. Why, if the, 
poor critter couldn’t swaller anything bigger ’n a apple, as 
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they say he can’t, he’d never git a good squar meal and ’ud 
prob’ly die b’fore he got to the desert. He’d have to be a 
eatin’ all th’ time to keep body and soul together. But this 
is all by ther by, merely a few arggiments I’ve devolved in 
my lesser minnits. I had an oracular demonstration which 
satisfied my mind that all these fancy the’rys war a dilusion, 
and that’s what I sot out to tell ye of. 

“As I said afore, it was on my fourth cruise; I was first 
mate under old Cap’n Bens’n, in the “Sea Foam.” We had 
ben a cruisin’ some consid’rable length of time off th’ coast 
of Chilly and hadn’t met with much luck, had only a few 
bar’ls of ile in fact, and any one who got within gun-shot of 
Cap thought he’d struck a squall from the cape sure ’nough. 
But one mornin’ arter a almost paternostral spell of cam 
weather, without’n a thing to relieve the monot’ny, our yeers 
war greeted with the longed-fur “Thar she blows,” and 
afore old Cap had the orders outin his mouth, the stabbard, 
port and waist boats had taken ter water and war a plankin’ 
over the ocean ter whar the spouter was sighted. 

“When the whale came ter time agin, I found that we 
was nigher on ter him than I had cal’lated, and I’d just time 
to let fly and starn all when th’ old buck flipped under. 
But he carr’ed my teazer along with him, ’n th’ way that ar 
yarn ran outin the tub was most exasperatin’ to a decent 
harpooner’s sense of property; but jest as I was expectin’ 
ter have ter swim fur it, the line slacked up and I knowed 
we was all right fur th’ present, tho’ the sweat was a standin’ 
out on my for’ed in duey beads as if I’d ben a workin’ all 
day in th’ sun. 

“He came up a spoutin’ blood, too, fur which I raired a 
sam of thanksgivin’, and so prepared to board the prize. 
But he wasn’t done fur yet, and afore I knowed what was 
up, he was a slashin’ round in th’ most agonizin’ flurry I 
ever sawr performed. I’ve seen them male sperms git so 
kantankerous a fightin’ with each other that they got right 
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outin the water and jumped on each other,* but Ill be 
durned if I ever afore sawe a whale git right up on his tail 
and balance himself there as this crustacerus akerbat did. 
If he’d only staid in that persition long enough it ’ud a ben 
all right, but he didn’t, and came down kerflip before we 
could get out of his shadder. I never knowed what it was 
to be struck by a mounting afore, and ever since I could 
allers symparthize with them angels in Par’dise Lost when 
the devils throwed hills at ’em. 

“Tt was fort’nate fur my prospects fur the Presidancy that 
the second mate’s boat was alongside. He gathered us all 
in, strangely ’nough not one on us havin’ foundered. 

“ But the pint of all this yer exergisis is jest this, that when 
that whale finally respired, like all the rest on ’em, he dis- 
entangled himself of his last dejohnny, to speak eupheis- 
tically, in the shape of a shark thirteen foot long, which I 
act’lly sot eyes on arterward.f [I'll b’lieve the testymony of 
my own eyes afore all the maxioms of the book larned, and 
besides this sarcumstance offers a satiatin’ explanation of 
Joner’s affair on the the’ry that the whale was in a flurry 
when he let Joner go. 

“In conclusion, Mister,” he added, “if ye ain’t able to 
put any confidance in my statements, ye kin jest ask Cap’n 
Benson himself, only he found a wat’ry grave three years 
ago, and also Bill, the second mate, who died of the cholery 
in Algiers, for out’n the mouth of tew or three witnesses, 
ye know, shall somethin’ be established.” 





*This is said to be a frequent practice among the males in their savage 
combats with each other. 

tA Nantucket whaleman related this incident to me as having been 
actually witnessed by himself, but I do not hold myself further respon 
sible for its authenticity. _ 


2 
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The Secret. 


COOL and gentle Summer breeze, 
That idly falls from the mountain height, 

Loiters a moment amid the trees, 
Wanders enchanted with pure delight 
Where the perfumed flowers are blooming bright ; 
Then pauses to hear the woodthrush sing, 
And starts again when the bird takes flight, 
Follows the stream from the sylvan spring 

Where the clustering creepers cling. 


To the clear blue lake it softly steals 
Where the trees are mirrored in close array, 
Along the water it nimbly feels, 
Arousing the ripples in wanton play, 
*Til the picture is brgken ; then goes its way ; 
On the bank the green fern tips its hood 
With a pleasant greeting, a kind good-day, 
For nature is in her prettiest mood 

In meadow and lake and wood. 


We bless the fragrant Summer day 

For it’s cool, sweet, incense-laden air, 

How it hastens and falters and loves to play 

Around her brow and her silken hair; 

It hovers before her blue eyes rare 

That beam with the light of a happy spell, 

The meaning it learns that’s hidden there, . 

Then breathes at my ear soft words that dwell : 
The secret—can you tell? 





New Books vs. Old. 


Wes we consider how universal the reading habit now 
is among civilized nations, it seems almost incredible 
that only three or four centuries ago it was an accomplish- 
ment confined to the cultivated few, and that illiteracy stood 
in the way neither of social nor political preferment. But 
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in the evolution of the race through the struggle for exist- 
ence, the art of reading has changed from a polite accom- 
plishment into an every-day necessity, and a taste which 
was formed unwillingly and by compulsion became one 
which needed to be constantly gratified. The reading habit 
has thus taken its place among the most deep-rooted of our 
inherited tendencies, so that civilized man is distinctively a 
reading animal. 

It is not strange that with the enormous development of 
this instinct, the means of its gratification have correspond- 
ingly increased, and it is as little to be wondered at that the 
increase in quantity has been accompanied by a decline in 
point of quality. The growth of intellect has not, unfor- 
tunately, kept pace with the multiplication of writings, so 
that, as Mr. Froude says, they have to be “ constructed 
on the principle of homeopathy, the smallest globule of 
wit being diluted with unlimited water.” When we con- 
sider that the average reader confines himself almost exclu- 
sively to works of this class, we cannot but feel alarmed for 
the intellectual vigor of the race. The many warning cries 
which are raised against this practice seem to be of little 
avail, for the fascination of a new book cannot be easily 
resisted, and the fact that it has “‘ 1887” on the title page is 
apt to be a stronger recommendation than the fact that it 
has for centuries afforded nourishment to the wisest minds. 
The exclusive and continued indulgence in this kind of lit- 
erature threatens to compass our intellectual ruin, and to 
render unnecessary Emerson’s advice to “shut your book 
when your own thought comes ”—no thought being kindled 
where there is no fire to produce it. 

One apparent reason why our ephemeral literature is 
chosen in preference to the great masterpieces is to be found 
in that most useful generalization of modern science that 
action takes place along the line of the least resistance. To 
read and appreciate “Paradise Lost,” we must key our 
mental and spiritual faculties up to the pitch of the author, 
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while the state of intellectual vacuity in which many 
modern works seem to have been composed is, unhappily, 
one with which the average reader is only too familiar. 
The result of yielding to this natural tendency is that we 
become incapable of breathing the atmosphere of the great 
masters, while, with a little effort on our part, it might 
become to us as our native air. The value of the treasures 
which are thus indolently neglected is, of course, simply in- 
calculable. 

Another reason why, instead of reading books that would 
be to us a lasting possession, we waste our energies upon 
those which will be forgotten in a day, arises from a certain 
vague fear of falling behind the times. How many books 
and magazine articles we have all read, not from any hope 
of being edified or even especially amused by them, but 
simply because they formed a current topic of conversation ! 
The effort to keep pace with the torrent of new books, not 
only shuts us off from becoming familiar with those which 
we can least afford to leave unread, but generally fails as 
well of its own object. The contest is an unequal one, 
between man on the one side and machinery in the shape 
of the printing-press on the other, and the sooner it is aban- 
doned the better for our peace of mind. Milton’s book- 
worm, who was “ deep-versed in books but shallow in him- 
self,” certainly had the advantage of those who are deep- 
versed only in magazines and current fiction. 

Another abuse of the reading habit, probably due in part 
to a reaction from that above noticed, is caused by the idea 
that any book is worthy of our attention, no matter what its 
merit may be, simply because it is some centuries old. As 
Mr. Lowell suggests in his latest volume, there is a plentiful 
sufficiency of bores now living and writing without resusci- 
tating those of by-gone ages. Scholars have frequently 
expressed the wish that learning were confined to a few 
standard authors, and many ingenious schemes for extermi- 
nating the brood of lesser writers have been humorously 
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proposed. Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medici, speak- 
ing of a mediseval father who “ quotes more authors in one 
work than are necessary in a whole world,” playfully sug- 
gests that a general synod of learned men be held “to 
condemn to the fire those swarms and millions of rhapsodies 
begotten only to distract and abuse the weaker judgment of 
scholars, and to maintain the trade and mystery of typograph- 
ers.” However desirable such a conflagration might be, 
as a matter of fact the opposite process is going on, and the 
number of Elizabethan dramatists and old writers of other 
periods seems constantly on the increase. Writings which 
have passed into an oblivion as deep as that which covers 
their authors, are resurrected and thrown upon the market 
in all the seductiveness of a new edition. Uniting thus the 
aroma of antiquity with the bloom of novelty, they serve 
“to maintain the trade and mystery of typographers” by 
appealing alike to the lovers of old and of new books. This 
is putting old wine into new bottles, and it is noticeable that 
the poorer the quality of the liquor the more striking and 
attractive are the labels. 

The principal cause of these abuses of the reading habit 
seems to be the desire fo have read such and such books. 
This lies at the basis of the feverish haste to read every new 
book as it comes out, and of the equally foolish inclination 
to read this or that old volume, however little of merit or 
interest it may possess. Reading is thus exalted into an 
end in itself, and its true object, which must be to stimulate 
thought and strengthen character, is lost sight of in our 
efforts to swell the list of volumes we have read. 

When conducted upon this principle our reading is, of 
course, utterly barren of any helpful results, and can pro- 
duce nothing but mental dissipation. The judicious reader 
will care nothing about the number of volumes he has read, 
but will strive the rather thoroughly to incorporate a few 
good books into his mental life. He wili be content to let 
some famous works lie neglected, if he finds that they are not 
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adapted to his special needs, and will not value the less some 
book which throws flashes of light into the hidden depths 
of his personality because it was published only yesterday. 
Says a recent writer to whom Shakespeare has not been as 
helpful as some authors of later date and less fame : “ It is not 
the mountain on the horizon, no matter how bold its eleva- 
tion, that lets its gentle and commanding influences rest, 
like an eternal presence, upon us, but the one under whose 
shadow we live, whose slopes we are constantly climbing, 
and with whose moods we are lovingly familiar.” 

He whose object in reading is the enrichment of thought 
and the upbuilding of character, can aftord to be careless 
about the number of books he leaves unread. Feeling that 
he is strengthening the citadel, he need not be anxious 
about extending his outworks. Nor need he fear that any 
book which rightfully belongs to him will escape his eye, 
but can take as his guiding star the beautiful and wise 
words of Emerson: “O, believe, as thou livest, that every 
sound that is spoken over the round world, which thou 
oughest to hear, will vibrate on thine ear! Every proverb, 
every book, every by-word, that belongs to thee for aid or 
comfort, shall surely come home through open or winding 
passage. Every friend, whom not thy fantastic will, but the 
great and tender heart in thee craveth, shall lock thee in 
his embrace.” 

In the Republic of Letters every book, old and new alike, 
stands. on an equal footing. No matter how venerable its 
age, or how overwhelming its popularity, it must submit to 
the same test. It can gain admission to the select company 
of the best books only as it helps us to fight more cheer- 
fully the battle of life, or feeds the hunger of the soul. 
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Solitude. 


UT, out upon the smooth, dark lake, 
Glides my canoe. 
And the shadows from the moon, which chase 
Here and there upon its placid face, 
Are the only things which break 
—Save my own craft’s rippling wake,— 
The deep, dark color of its blue. 


Soft, slow descends the veil of night, 

Till the circling shore 
Sinks in its folds. And the star-lit sky, 
And the lake, and I, 
Are alone with quiet, peaceful night, 
Touched gently by the moon’s soft light, 
While stillness reigns above, behind, before. 


The heavens high above the lake 

Arch o’er my boat. 
And are reflected from below so true, 
They seem both o’er and under my canoe. 
Each sky-dome meets the other at the lake, 
And so a perfect sphere they seem to make, 
And through mid space, in solitude I float. 





Through Fire and Flood. 


HE time-honored city of Albany boasts as many hills as 

Rome itself, and upon one of the proudest of them 
stands the imposing New Capitol. Six or seven years ago, 
before the ravages of fire and the march of improvement 
had changed the entire appearance of that portion of the 
city, this towering edifice looked down upon a scene, gaz- 
ing upon which one could imagine himself translated by 
some necromancer’s art from the nineteenth century back 
to the end of the seventeenth. At the foot of the new 
building reposed its humble predecessor, built from the 
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hardest of stone and the toughest of mortar, intended to 
stand forever, but forced at last to make way before its 
gigantic namesake. Upon the seats of the Old Capitol 
Park, descendants of conservative old Knickerbockers 
enjoyed the shade as did their fathers before them. Straight 
down the steep hill in front extends State street, half as 
wide as the park itself, and, most striking feature of all, 
lined in the early morning as far as eye could reach with 
the produce-laden wagons of country men and women in 
all sorts of odd costumes. On all sides were ancient build- 
ings, grave and gray; it was a picture of medizvalism. 

Such a place as this is the paradise of students, and it 
seemed to be appreciated by them. Just before nine 
o’clock on a certain May morning hundreds of them, of 
every description, from the schoolboy to the grave law stu- 
dent or the glittering cadet, were crossing the green in all 
directions. A goodly number of my own classmates passed 
by; among them a certain Mr. Adolphus, whose first name 
had sunk into oblivion beneath the sobriquet of Gustavus, 
and who looked very tall and very goodnatured as he hur- 
ried round a corner toward the old “ Normal.” A moment 
later there passed two more, young ladies this time, and 
strikingly contrasted—Miss Wiestling, lithe and golden 
haired, Miss Hard, tall, dark and weighty. 

Among these there had for some time existed a peculiar 
state of cross purposes, to the great amusement of their 
friends. Mr. Adolphus was very much interested in little 
Miss Wiestling, while Miss Hard was equally interested in 
Mr. Adolphus. The one gave him little encouragement, 
the other offered him more than was agreeable to him. 

“ Gustavus,” being a man of deep-laid schemes, for 
whose ingenuity rules and regulations were no match, had 
planned that part of our class should walk down to the 
Island that very night; and, without allowing any of us to 
suspect it, he had arranged to take Miss Wiestling down 
privately in a boat, and to make use of the opportunity to 
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learn his fate. At ten o’clock that night a merry party 
marched over the long bridge to the Island, bent on adven- 
ture. Miss Hard deplored the absence of Mr. Adolphus, 
who was to be our pilot, and attached herself to me for 
temporary consolation. But as Miss Wiestling also was 
absent, it was patent that both would appear in good time, 
and so we tramped bravely on. 

Meanwhile the missing pair were floating slowly down 
the river, which reflected a thousand lights, but no sounds, 
except the dip of a pair of oars and the murmur of one 
voice. It was that of the redoubted Gustavus, asking Miss 
Wiestling to accept his capitulation. 

She was not altogether unprepared for this, yet she hesi- 
tated. ‘“ Mr. Adolphus, I hardly know what to say. Your 
character is noble,—I do esteem you very much. I will tell 
you the truth. I have cared for another, but he was weak 
and I sent him away; and from that day I have never met 
him—never have heard one word from him. Either he is 
still given to wine and fast company, or he does not care 
for me any longer. I told him to come to me a victor, or 
not atall. You, I esteem, but I may not offer you simply 
that.” 

“ But Ella, we are both young. I will wait and work for 
you; only give me some hope.” 

“T dare not doit. You deserve far more than I can give 
you.” 

“Tf he has left you, why may I not hope? I will be con- 
tent with your esteem till I can win more.” 

Miss Wiestling winced at his first words. After a little, 
she replied: “ Very well—wait.” 


Il. 


By day and at a distance, the huge chimneys and smoke- 
stacks of the blast furnace upon the Island, belching fire 
and smoke, appear like the pipes of some huge organ of 
Tartarus. A nearer approach takes away all interest ; there 
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is no romance in dingy brick, piles of iron ore and coal, or 
in cords of pig-iron. Not so amid the darkness and still- 
ness of night. Dozens of sepulchral lights gleam aloft in 
the sky; the rumble of suppressed thunder resounds every- 
where; every chink and cranny send out dismal groans 
and flashes of white light; the ground trembles and the 
floors are hot beneath our feet, while in and out amid the 
shadows flit figures, inky and noiseless, like veritable hob- 
goblins. One must be strong of will to restrain his tremors 
on his first visit to a scene like this. 

Just as we entered this charmed region, Adolphus met 
us; never in better spirits, never more devoted to Miss 
Wiestling, or more oblivious of my companion. With 
him was the superintendent, a man in workman’s blouse, 
with face concealed by the brim of a huge felt hat; of whom 
I had heard as a middle aged man of family, and who was 
always ready to entertain visitors, though rules forbade. 
He conveyed us per elevator to the top of the tower, where 
the raging mass below is fed continually with ore and fuel, 
and whence for miles the river lights are visible. We were 
high above the city, yet in mid-air about us glared those 
strange fires, and at our very feet, great flaming serpents 
licked, writhed and crawled toward us from the cavern 
mouth. 

As we turned to descend, a breeze lifted the brim of our 
guide’s hat, but the curious ones were distracted by the 
voice of Miss Hard, “ Help, Mr. Adolphus!” <A flash had 
darted toward her, and in avoiding it she ignored and almost 
upset me—her involuntary escort. A peal of laughter dis- 
pelled the awe that had crept over us, and recalled the lady 
to herself. 

Below, men were already at work to open the furnace 
outlet, and we stationed ourselves near them. One lamp 
revealed the darkness; over our heads the blast rushed and 
roared through immense pipes; masses of red-hot slag lay 
all about us. Silently we listened to the steady picking 
that was to release the imprisoned metal. 
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There was a shout of surprise. A peal of thunder sounded 
in our midst; out burst a flood of white hot lava, dazzling 
the eye with a million flying sparks, changing night to duy, 
and parching the air with intense heat. The workmen 
flung down their tools and ran into the next chamber; we 
all retreated, shading our faces. Then came another and 
more general cry, “ Miss Wiestling! oh, Miss Wiestling ! ” 

Miss Wiestling, indeed! In her eager interest she had 
crossed unnoticed the channel prepared to receive the melted 
iron, into a narrow space whence was no escape save by 
retracing her steps. Where she had crossed now flowed a 
river of fire, sending up for several feet those fiery sparkles. 
And more terrible still, balls of fire flew from the furnace 
opening, struck the opposite wall, and fell about her. 

An instant of awful suspense; then we heard Adolphus 
call to her to stand perfectly still. It was his opportunity 
to win her once for all; he saw it; but none of us dreamed 
how much depended on that single second. A large sheet 
of zine lay near; he sprang to use it as a shield against that 
terrible cannonade—but it was fast beneath a pile of iron. 
Not half a second lost, he turned and dashed toward her. 

But the superintendent was before him. Leaping through 
the fire, he wrapped a coat about her face and leaped back 
with her in his arms, shielding her with his body, scorched 
ina dozen places. A breath—then with the roar of artillery, 
a whole broadside of lightning balls came hissing from the 
furnace—and the spot where Miss Wiestling had stood was 
covered with white flames. 


Ii. 


Her rescuer carried Miss Wiestling to a lounge in the 
office and left her to us. As she was only faint, not injured, 
most of the party returned to the works. We soon learned 
that we could not find our way without Adolphus’ aid and 
went after him, but Miss Wiestling was not yet fully recov- 
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ered, and Adolphus would not resign his post, though a 
dozen Miss Hards had asked him. 

At this juncture the superintendent came back and seated 
himself at his desk. As soon as he knew of our difficulty 
he offered to assume charge of the young lady for a time. 
Adolphus, divided between her and his party, at last yielded 
to the latter; and immediately Miss Hard seized upon him 
and marched him away—a leader, yet a captive. 

Half an hour later he reappeared alone—the office was 
empty. With alarm and anger in his face, he stood for a 
moment speechless. Enter a workman. 

“ Where is the young lady we brought here an hour ago?” 

*“ Gone home, sir. She didn’t feel well, and the boss took 
her up the river in his boat.” 

“ The boss—do you mean the superintendent ?” 

The man grinned. “That ain’t the superintendent; he 
don’t come here o’ nights any more. That’s the night boss, 
Charles Hancy. He’s the son of one of the owners of 
these works.” 

This announcement filled Adolphus with unmixed wrath. 
“T don’t care if he is ason of the Emperor William! What 
business had he to take home that lady who was here in my 
company—the impudent puppy!” and he tore out of the 
room and made for the river. “ Hallo!” 

He felt a clutch on his arm. “Oh, Mr. Adolphus, is that 
you! I have lost the party—lI am left behind in this dread- 
ful place.” 

‘** How in the name of—how came you to be left? Well, 
* then, come on!” and he half-dragged the clinging form of 
Miss Hard over the rubbish and gravel to the water’s edge, 
caring for nothing but to overtake the interloper’s boat, 
with what intent he could not have told. They embarked 
and went flying up the river, Adolphus unheeding the soft 
speeches of his passenger. 

It was a long and breathless chase, and not till they were 
nearing the boat-landing did he catch a glimpse of those 
whom he sought. That glimpse affected him like an elec- 
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tric shock. Every vestige of strength left his arms, and at 
the same instant, his boat struck sharply upon the ribs of a 
sunken barge and stopped. In a moment there came a cry 
from Miss Hard, “ Oh, Mr. Adolphus, there is water in the 
boat!” and springing up, she tried to throw herself into his 
arms. Vain maneuvre! The light craft tipped, and with 
a mighty souse, one hundred and fifty pounds of misplaced 
affection disappeared in the depths of the cold, calm, un- 
sympathetic Hudson, while in spite of his sudden dejection, 
Adolphus’ eye betokened grim satisfaction. 


IV. 


For a brief time after we left the office, Miss Wiestling 
listened to the scratch, scratch of a pen across the room. 
It ceased, and behold! the superintendent was standing at 
her side, without his hat, and his face was the face of the 
lover she had sent away; much older, bronzed and seamed, 
but in every line the face of a true man among men. As 
in a dream, she heard, “ Ella, 1 have much to say to you, 
will you come with me?” As in a dream, she rose and 
took his arm. At the door she paused doubtfully—* But I, 
Mr. Adolphus,”—He interrupted, “ You are not bound to 
await him; he left you and went away with another. I 
will leave a message for him.” 

As in a dream, she was again upon the river listening to 
the earnest words of the man she loved and thought lost; 
heard the story of his terrible struggle with himself; how 
he had fled from his old companions and become one of his 
father’s workmen, no more, no less; and how finally, his 
self-control regained, he had taken the direction of the 
works. “Ella, [am amanagain. I have been waiting for 
you to graduate, but to-night has brought you to me, and 
here and now I claim your promise.” 

“And I thought you weak or false! Charles, dare I tell 
you that I was almost lost to you?’ I did not love him, but 
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he is so good and worthy, and he loved me so, and if he, 
instead of you, had saved me to-night—oh, Charles! ” 

“Who?” 

“Mr. Adolphus.” 

“Do you care for him?” 

“ No, no, oh no; do you doubt what I have just told you? 
I am yours, yours only.” 

Then, just as Adolphus caught sight of them, something 
must have happened in the little boat, and its result was 
that something else happened—a dire catastrophe to their 
unsuspected pursuers. From down the river they heard a 
woman’s scream and a terrific splash, and with all speed, 
Charles Hancy rowed that way. 

There was no need. Adolphus had already reached the 
landing with his dripping companion, and together they 
melted out of sight in the darkness. A single moment had 
changed the destiny of three lives, and the medieval city 
had witnessed a very modern romance. 





A Reverie. 


NLY a fleeting fancy that one day 
Winged its swift flight from out the shades of yore, 
Hovered awhile, it’s mystic charms to pour 
O’er all my senses, ’til enrapt they lay, 
And through the past my vision pierced its way 
To realms where memory in obeisance bent 
To King Oblivion, where bright days once spent, 
When all the world was bright and life but play, 
In distant glory now appeared again 
And charmed me with their beauty, 'til I fain, 
Although the days were sped, would keep the dream. 
All vain and sinful idleness, you say ? 
The moments left to glide a ceaseless stream, 
With no fair work, no profit and no good, 
Into the past’s eternal boundless flood ? 
Nay, much of trath this vision did portray: 
How much I know not, and perhaps ne’er can ; 
’T was I, the child, that taught myself, the man. 
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A Tramp from Princeton to the Shore. 


HE last examination was over and the spring vacation 
was at hand. Where to spend it was the question. 
After some consideration, my chum and I determined to do 
what nearly every Princeton man thinks about, but so few 
ever execute—to take a tramp to the shores of old Ocean. 
We made our preparations accordingly, and were awakened 
next morning by the alarm clock, which, contrary to its 
usual habits, rang out its chimes on the morning air at the 
early hour of four. For a moment or two the prospects for 
the trip seemed anything but alluring—the morning air 
was so cool, the ocean so far away, the bed so comfortable, 
the room so warm and cosy, the prospects for a warm break- 
fast at home so much more satisfactory than a cold lunch 
at some country store. However, the bundle had been 
packed, every step of the way had been mapped out, the 
die had been cast, so we soon started out on our journey, 
arrayed in flannel shirts, knickerbockers and orange-and- 
black caps, which were destined to excite the wonder of the 
natives of New Jersey. 

The morning sun was just peeping over the hills as we 
sallied forth. Everything was serene except the college 
watchman, who viewed our proceedings with evident sus- 
picion. That two students should be up at such an hour 
was, of itself, enough to convince him that mischief was 
afoot. It seemed to be a new experience in his career as 
watchman, and he trudged silently after us until the canal 
was reached, where it seems that either his jurisdiction or 
his patience ended. 

The trip as far as Hightstown was uneventful. We did 
nothing worse than frighten a horse, who seemed to consider 
our appearance suspicious, and excite the barking of number- 
less dogs. At Hightstown our troubles began. There was 
a circus in town, and our traveling costume caught the eye 
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of the country folks who had come to town to see the 
parade. We had thought that the orange and black was as 
widely known as the stars and stripes, but our pride had a 
fall. Princeton may be known to the savants of Europe, 
her students may come from every country on the globe, 
but here in New Jersey, within nine miles of our Alma 
Mater, the orange and black served only to convince all 
observers that we were the vanguard of the circus. 

The morning wore on, and as our appetites had long since 
been clamoring for satisfaction, the dinner-bell of a neigh- 
boring farm-house was a welcome sound. The idea that 
this bell was not rung for our especial benefit did not present 
itself to our minds. It sounded as natural as the old bell of 
North College, and we took it as an invitation and asked no 
questions. 

Its cheerful sound ceased as we entered the gate, and so 
much did its dying echoes resemble the last strokes of the 
chapel bell that we could hardly restrain ourselves from 
breaking intoarun. The appearance of several large dogs 
at this juncture, however, convinced us that a dignified 
approach would be more expedient. 

We told our story, and the fates were propitious. A 
bright little Miss with the blackest of eyes made us welcome, 
while places were being set for us at the table. A good old- 
fashioned country dinner followed, and, to victims of Prince- 
ton fare, it was a treat long to be remembered. Like the 
traveling minstrels of old, we felt that we must amuse the 
company in return for our dinner, and so we kept talking 
in successive relays of five minutes each. One of us amused 
the company, while the other confined himself to the more 
substantial business of doing justice to the dinner. Such 
yarns as we told about college life, such stories of base ball 
games, such descriptions of Princeton and her wonderful 
resources, ought to have been enough to pay for a dozen 
dinners, but, alas for New Jersey hospitality, we soon 
found that we were in a private boarding-house. 
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Evening found us twenty miles on our way. The mono- 
tony of the afternoon had been broken by a ride in an old 
farm wagon and a long chat with the owner, who left us 
with the cordial invitation to visit him on our return. Our 
talks with the farmers whom we chanced to meet were 
among the most enjoyable incidents of the trip. The stories 
they told and the jokes they cracked were well worth walk- 
ing twenty miles to hear. 

Night overtook us near a dense clump of woods, where 
we made our camp, and spreading our blankets on the dry- 
est of leaves prepared to pass a comfortable night. Not- 
withstanding our unusual surroundings, and the distant 
barking of dogs and the hooting of owls, we were soon 
asleep, and awoke at dawn feeling a little chilly, but re- 
freshed and ready for another day’s work. 

The remainder of the trip was uneventful. We trudged 
along past pleasant farm-houses and thrifty orchards. The 
wonder that our costumes excited among the country peo- 
ple was amusing in the extreme, and we were continually 
mistaken for what we were not. Many an Irishman stopped 
us and told us confidentially that the last pair of knicker- 
bockers he had seen was in the “ould counthrie.” Many 
a farmer’s wife looked at our bundles and wondered what 
we had to sell. Many a small boy asked us where we had 
played ball that afternoon, and many a county sheriff 
looked at us with a suspicious eye. 

We leaned over a fence to watch a game of base ball, and 
just as we arrived some sturdy son of New Jersey sent the 
ball high above right-fielder’s head. The cry of “ t0-bagger ” 
arose-from the crowd, but we had become so accustomed to 
being misunderstood that our suspicious ears transformed 
this simple base ball phrase into “ tio beggars,” and accord- 
ingly we beat a hasty retreat. 

After a short visit to Monmouth Park, we reached Long 
Branch about three o’clock in the afternoon. We spent 
half an hour on the shore, but the weather had been threat- 
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ening rain all the afternoon and we found refuge in a cozy 
little boarding house just in time to prevent getting 
thoroughly soaked. 

The next morning the weather was clear again, and we 
decided to extend our trip by a visit to Asbury Park; so 
we followed the course of the shore and spent the whole 
morning on the beach. At the Park we rambled around 
among the empty bathing houses and mammoth hotels, and 
secured from the bathing piers a few stray signs to the effect 
that “‘ The apparel oft proclaims the man,”’ &c. 

Of the pleasures of this part of the trip nothing need be 
said. Of course there was none of the bustle and excite- 
ment that mark these great watering places a few months 
later; but the ocean was there in all its grandeur, and it 
tossed its waves just as high for two lone pedestrians as it 
would have done if the whole world of fashion had been as- 
sembled on its shores. 

From Asbury Park the return trip began. Another long 
ride with an old farmer made the afternoon pass very pleas- 
antly, and we learned more about the early history of New 
Jersey in one afternoon than several days of study would 
have told us. We discovered, to our surprise, that New 
Jersey had almost as many stories of hidden treasure as 
Spain itself. There is scarcely a wood over an area of fifty 
square miles that does not have its story of pirates and their 
buried wealth. We were almost tempted to stop and inves- 
tigate, but when we heard that the state claimed one-half 
of all treasure found, we decided that it was scarcely worth 
our while. 

We met with an adventure toward evening which was 
even more exciting than digging for pirate’s wealth. Ac- 
cording to our custom, we were walking boldly up to the 
door of a farm-house to ask for our supper and bed. We 
always offered to pay in advance, but always fondly hoped 
that no deposit would be required. Long experience had 
made us bold, and we were entirely unsuspecting of danger, 
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when a short, sharp bark from behind was instantly followed 
by a small-sized bulldog. The iron jaws closed on the 
trowsers in the favorite hold of the bulldog, but fortunately 
they went no deeper. The momentum acquired by his long 
run could not be overcome in an instant, and the dog swung 
round the point of attachment with a radius equal to (I+), 
where ZL equals the length of the dog and / equals the 
length of his tail. Now itis plain that ifthe dog had calcu- 
lated on being swung around at this velocity, and had tight- 
ened his grip accordingly, the results might have been dis- 
astrous; but, as the tip of his tail was moving in the arc of 
a circle, with an angular velocity proportionate to L + l, the 
consequence was that he shot off at a tangent. So utterly 
disgusted was he at his lack of information in regard to 
; physical phenomena, that after he struck the ground he 
took a straight course for his kennel and was heard from no 
more. 

The next morning we started on our last day’s trip. We 
visited the farmer who had so kindly invited us to call on 
our way back, and we found a warm reception and a dinner 
that will be remembered for many a day. This pleasant 
little visit was a fitting finish to a very pleasant trip. 

We were on the home stretch now, and an hour after sun- 
down the lights of Princeton were seen in the distance. 
We had been absent just four days, which will always be 
remembered as among the most enjoyable in our college 
course. To any student who is in search of recreation, or 
of health which has been impaired by the severe labors of 
examination week, a tramp from Princeton to the shore can 
be confidently recommended as a sure means of obtaining 
both. 
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Junwor Promenade. 


AS COMMENCEMENT, with all its pleasures and pangs, 
is almost upon us, the minds of the college students are 
naturally turned to all the festivities of that occasion. To 
many this is the long-wished-for time of their college course, 
to others it brings a feeling of sadness at the thought of 
separation. Certainly our Commencement week is an en- 
joyable one, but nevertheless there is a sort of monotonous 
routine which characterizes all the exercises. In view of this 
fact, a plea might be urged in favor of the introduction of 
promenading concerts as an enlivening feature. Of course 
nothing can be done this year, but if the idea is thought well 
of there is nothing to prevent its fulfillment by the time the 
next class graduates ; some action could be taken during next 
fall and satisfactory arrangements could then be made. The 
stretch of campus in front of Old North is large enough 
for the purpose, and each one in college would certainly be 
willing to surrender his individual claim to the grounds for 
that evening; no one surely could object to anything of such 
a character that would make the time pass more pleasantly. 
The expense would be slight, as the cost of enclosing and 
lighting the campus would be trifling, and as for the music 
it would not be difficult to secure a couple of hours of extra 
playing, when we consider all the music we have at Com- 
mencement. A system of guards and tickets can be easily 
arranged, and the price of the latter would be sufficient 
to meet all expenses. There is no difficulty in choosing 
the time for holding such a concert. Immediately after 
the Junior Orator Contest would admirably answer the 
purpose, as the concert could not commence much earlier 
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on any summer evening. As the Sophomore reception 
already occupies one of the two evenings of Commencement 
week, there could be no more profitable way of spending 
the other. The subject seems at least worthy of considera- 
tion, as it would add great enjoyment to our already pleasant 
week. If the Seniors have all they can do in carrying 
out their regular Commencement programme, it might be 
well for ’89 to set the example for the Juniors to do their 
share in making that occasion more interesting. The Soph- 
omores have their reception, but heretofore the Juniors have 
had nothing to do of that nature. Such a plan might be 
tried at least once, and if found to be unsuccessful could then 
be easily dropped. W. Hz. F. 





The Old Halls and the New. 


W buildings, with increased facilities for our literary 

societies, have long been felt to be a necessity. The 
growing membership, keeping pace with the prosperity of 
the College, and the additions made to the libraries, call 
for better accommodations, that Clio and Whig may con- 
tinue to keep up the standard and exert the influence of 
past years. But notwithstanding students, alumni and 
friends agree as to the need, and have recognized it for 
years, yet the realization of the supply seems as far off as 
ever. 

There are various reasons for this wearisome delay. The 
students find themselves sufficiently taxed by the present 
and varied expenses of College and student life. The 
friends of the College have constantly before them the 
needs of its treasury, and, except when thrust before their 


. attention, they are forgetful of the needs and claims of the 


societies upon at least a portion of their benefactions. The 
alumni are in much the same condition; and, also, while 
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loyal to their own Society, and desirous of its prosperity, 
they acknowledge that they are loath to part with the old 
Hall and its hallowed associations. One of the joys of their 
return at Commencement is to revisit the old building and 
recall the strifes and victories, or possibly defeats, of by- 
gone years. A new Hall appeals to nothing but their inter- 
est in the future of the Society. We are nearing another 
Commencement, when this subject will again be prominent, 
and I desire to use the pages of the Lir. to suggest a plan 
which, if meeting the approval of both Halls, might give an 
added interest to the movement and hasten its consumma- 
tion. There is no need of losing these historic buildings, 
but, on the contrary, they could be put to immediate and 
satisfactory use. With little expense one could be made a 
Trophy Hall, using the upper story for the display of the 
mementoes of Princeton’s victories, and the lower story, 
divided into four rooms, would give a home to the College 
Chess Club and furnish convenient offices for the managers 
or committees of our various athletic organizations. The 
other Hall could be made equally useful. Its assembly-room 
would make a very suitable hall for the College Glee and 
Instrumental Clubs, as well as for the rehearsals of the 
Dramatic Association. Is not this scheme worthy of con- 
consideration? It would give a new impulse to the move- 
ment for the new Halls, in that it would appeal to the larger 
number of alumni, and the friends of the Institution, not 
graduates, would recognize the double benefit of sums given 
for new Halls. It would preserve the old buildings so 
sacred to many, and link them still with student life. It 
would furnish needed accommodations for many interests 
which belong to the College, and are part of its history and 
life, if not of its curriculum, and the new Halls, for which 
there are eligible sites elsewhere on our broad campus, 
would furnish the societies room for the increasing numbers 
of their membership, and animate them to even a higher 
standard of efficiency. L. 8. M. 
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What We Once Were. 


T is a well-known fact that Princeton’s sons are as patri- 
otic as any of the other colleges. In fact we think she is 
far above the average in this respect. But be that as it may, 
anything which has any reference to Princeton has had and 
will ever have great interest for both the alumni and under- 
graduates. Of late years the attention of the college world 
has been directed to extracts taken from the letters or books 
of those who have visited Princeton at any time in her 
history. We have read, with great pleasure, what Thack- 
eray, Paulding and even the “ Father of his Country” have 
written about the college or any of its presidents. This 
feeling is a natural one and should be fostered if we are to 
follow the sage advice of the poet: 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us! 
It would frae monie a blunder free us and foolish notion.” 


Many of the accounts were the result of personal experi- 
ence and are correspondingly valuable. Others, however, 
were written by those who never visited Princeton, but de- 
rived their information second hand. The following extract, 
while it does not seem to have been written after a visit here, 
embodies Princeton’s reputation in Colonial days. 

The extract is taken from Winterbotham’s American 
Geography, Volume IL. : 

“The college at Princeton was first founded by charter 
from John Hamilton, Esq., President of the Council, about 
the year 1738, and enlarged by Gov. Belcher in 1747. * * * 
It has twenty-three trustees. The Governor of the State 
and the President of the College are, ex officio, two of them. 
It has an annual income of about nine hundred pounds 
currency, of which two hundred pounds arise from funded 
public securities and lands, and the rest from the fees of 
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the students. * * * Before the war, this college was 
furnished with a philosophical apparatus worth five hundred 
pounds, which (except the elegant orrery constructed by 
Mr. Rittenhouse) was almost entirely destroyed by the 
British army in the late war, as was also the library which 
now consists of between two and three thousand volumes. 

“The college edifice is handsomely built with stone, and 
is one-hundred and eighty feet in length, fifty-four in breadth, 
and four stories high, and is divided into forty-two conve- 
nient chambers, for the accommodation of the students, 
besides a dining hall, chapel and room for the library. Its 
situation is elevated and exceedingly pleasant and healthful. 
It is remarkable that, since the removal of the college to 
Princetown in 1756, there have been but five or six deaths 
among the students. The view from the college balcony is 
extensive and charming. 

“The college has been under the care of a succession of 
presidents, eminent for piety and learning, and has furnished 
a number of civilians, divines and physicians of the first 
rank in America.” W. Hz F. 





The Honeyman. 


ne proe changes and additions to laws, both civil 
and social, have been made in great measure in one or 
the other of the following ways:—At times a crafty indi- 
vidual, with personal motives, has wilfully evaded the letter 
of the law, and so, by attracting the attention of men to his 
evasion, has made evident the need of a change in the old 
law. An example of this is furnished by the every-day cases 
in court where guilty persons are set free by the aid of law- 
yers whe know how to take advantage of the letter of the 
law. 
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At times, again, another, by carrying to excess a practice 
harmless in itself, has made necessary the existence of a law 
which should regulate such excess. A noted instance of 
this is seen in the laws respecting piano-playing in many of 
the University towns of Germany, as, for instance, Leipsic. 

But, to speak more specifically of the “ Honeyman,” and 
to determine under which of the foregoing catagories its law 
falls, the law which tabooes that form of repartee in Prince- 
ton arose in very much the same manner as the law which 
regulated piano-playing in the same institution of learning. 
The odium attaching to its too frequent use was intended 
to regulate its excess. 

College History tells us that one named Honeyman was 
so given to that form of repartee, which before his time had 
no special name, but was instanced by such phrases as 
“You’re another!” and “Go there yourself,” that, when- 
ever cornered in joke, or accused of anything, he would 
turn around and make the same accusation against his ac- 
cuser, or endeavor to corner him with the joke just made at 
his own expense. At first this habit was set down as his 
little peculiarity, and nothing was said of it; but later, when 
he became better known by his comrades, this practice be- 
came known as so peculiarly Honeyman’s own that the name 
Honeyman has ever since clung to that kind of retort, and 
has made, and will make, his name known to hundreds of 
Princetonians. If it had not been for this individual, who 
carried his peculiar style of joke (?) to excess, the law pro- 
hibiting the “ Honeyman” might never have existed—so to 
him we owe our thanks. 

In playful repartee and bantering, nothing is more exas- 
perating than, overrating the keenness of one’s audience, to 
perpetrate a joke upon a comrade with such delicacy that 
everyone misses the point and the joke falls flat, while your 
opponent alone, seeing the joke, and translating it into more 
blunt and apparent language—possibly less polite—catches 
the ears of the company and turns the tables on you amid a 
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general laugh. We sometimes call this “ borrowing thun- 
der,” and when it is cleverly done, the fact that your own 
weapons have been turned against you by a more clever op- 
ponent has a powerful effect in flooring you. But at Prince- 
ton, if this process of sponging on the intellect of an opponent 
for arguments be in the least apparent, the malefactor will 
find himself greeted with the reminder that he is “ getting 
off a ‘ Honeyman.’” 

As may be seen, the existence of the law which forbids a 
“ Honeyman” rids our conversation of a great deal of tire- 
some repetition, and that calling back and forth of names 
which is apt to creep in when a discussion becomes heated, 
for by it one is compelled to be original or hold his peace. 

While as a general regulator the law against “ Honey- 
mans ” is very beneficial—how beneficial can be appreciated 
only by Princeton men who sometimes find themselves in 
circles where a “ Honeyman ” is not considered a weak argu- 
ment—yet it has its dangers: it must be used with modera- 
tion and kept to its element, which is, as we have said, 
“playful repartee and bantering.” We must not let it get 
such a hold on us that we look upon it with superstitious 
awe, and even in serious argument feel that to perpetrate a 
“ Honeyman” would be a fatal mistake. That it would be 
absurd to hold it as a universal and absolute law is easily 
proved, for, suppose it to be held as such: A is guilty, B is 
not: A is afraid that B will accuse him of his guilt, but 
knowing that B will not answer with a “ Honeyman,” he 
boldly accuses B of the crime that he was fearful B would 
accuse him of, and B is prevented from saying “ thou art 
the man” by the hypothetically inexorable law against 
“ Honeymans.” Strange as it may seem we sometimes see 
light forms of this case appearing among those who, by 
reason of short acquaintance with the “ Honeyman,” attach 
undue importance to it. 

It will be seen, then, that the mission of the “Honeyman” — 
or, more properly, of the law against “ Honeymans ”—has 
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nothing very lofty or sublime as its aim. It is not compar- 
able to any general law of discourse, inasmuch as it applies 
to only one department of discourse, namely, wit. But what 
Princeton man is there who will deny that it has a useful 
mission; who will not assert rather that he owes something 
to the “ Honeyman ” for its force compelling to originality ; 
who cannot, moreover, remember when, finding himself 
about to fall into that weak form of argument, he has been 
spurred on to originality by an aversion to “ Honeymans” 
inculcated in freshman year at college? In the very inven- 
tion of the “ Honeyman” Law, Princeton can justly claim 
originality. E. T. C. 








EDITORIALS. 





Kaditarials, 





E TAKE this opportunity of extending our thanks to 

Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Westcott for kindly acting as 
judges in the essay contest. The prize has been awarded to 
Mr. Harry G. Drummond, ’89, of New Jersey. 





HE present volume of the Lit. appears in a handsome, 

new dress of type from beginning to end, for which our 

thanks are due to the printers, Messrs. MacCrellish & Quig- 
ley, of Trenton. 





N ORDER to avoid any unnecessary delay in the appear- 

ance of the September Lir., it is requested that all con- 

tributions be mailed to the managing editors at Princeton, 
on or before the tenth of the month. 





LOOKING over back volumes of the Lit., preparatory 

to getting them bound, the following numbers are found 
missing: June, 82; March, ’84; and March, ’85. If any 
one can inform us as to where we may obtain the same we 
would be pleased to have them do so at their earliest con- 
venience. 
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EDIToRIALs. 





Misapplied Liberality. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD, in one of his recent reviews, 
speaks rather satirically of the “great American people,” 
as being too fond of self glory. While it is always neces- 
sary to make due allowance for the opinions of our English 
friend on this particular subject, there is still a fund of 
truth at the bottom, sufficient to make the criticism sharp 
and biting. To point out the varied manifestations of this 
national failing, would be a useless and unprofitable task. 
A single instance must suffice. We refer to the custom so 
popular of late among the wealthier class—of endowing new 
universities and colleges, on condition that the same be 
named after the founder. The number of such institutions 
in this country to-day is legion, and statistics show that they 
are increasing at the alarming rate of fifteen every year. 
Starting with barely enough money to keep them afloat, 
with poorly endowed chairs, and, as too often results, poorly 
filled ones, and with half equipped laboratories for the 
furtherance of scientific research, they eke out from year to 
year a pitiable existence. 

It is not our purpose to discountenance in the least degree 
any well-directed efforts for the enlightenment of mankind ; 
but when such effort evidently springs from motives of self- 
interest alone, and when it is coupled with such poor results, 
as in the case under consideration, in the interests of educa- 
tion it is time to cry halt. Our country (at least that portion 
east of the Mississippi) needs at present no more universi- 
ties or colleges ; it is blessed or rather cursed with an over- 
abundance in that direction already. The need lies rather 
in the line of more liberal endowments for those already in 
existence, and endowments (it might be stated in this con- 
nection) not so much for the erection of handsome dormi- 
tories and ornamental structures, as for direct application 
in the various branches of study. Germany’s superiority 
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over American universities in this respect is very marked. 
In the process of time, it is to be hoped that this spirit of 
vanity—there seems to be no other name to call it—may be 
eliminated from our national character, and that our zealous 
promoters of education may then turn their beneficences 
into proper channels, and thus become the founders of a 
deeper and broader culture than we enjoy at present. 





Our Essays. 


TOR each of us our college course will be just what we 

make it—a source of strength and intellectual improve- 
ment, or a waste of opportunities to torture our more seri- 
ous moments with thoughts of self-accusation. True of the 
course as a whole and of each part of it, to nothing is this 
more applicabie than to the course in essay writing. 

As we apprehend it, the object of this course is to develop 
in every student a pleasant style and a forcible and logical 
order of presenting thought, and, as a necessary accompani- 
ment, to give occasion for the acquisition of information on 
subjects essential to every educated man. Most worthy ob- 
jects, all will admit, and because they are not in all cases 
accomplished, the course is unjustly brought to trial. How 
ean they be? Take for example a not uncommon case. A 
student, in the every-day enjoyment of life, chances to think 
that an essay is due to-morrow. Whatishetodo? There 
is no time to waste, so he goes around to the library, dives 
into a cyclopedia and comes out with a few hazy facts, then 
runs around to his room before he forgets them and tries to 
spread them out through the required number of words. 
Finding the English language, notwithstanding its wonder- 
ful adaptability to all needs and occasions, rather averse to 
being so diluted, he proceeds to introduce diversions of a 
most wonderful character, and in circumlocutions, useless 
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figures and vain repetitions, outwits the veriest eupheuist. 
Then, to keep up appearances at least, he gets wide-ruled 
paper and writes in a-large, bold hand. Verily, as an 
example of ingenuity, this production is most marvellous; 
as an essay, equally worthless. 

While he writes correctly and accomplishes both objects, 
who, after careful study, is at no loss for thought, and tries 
to express it clearly in as few words as possible, our happy- 
go-lucky student is worse off than before in habits both of 
style and thought. 





Two Important Prizes. 


T A TIME when the final and hardest examinations of 
the year are drawing to a close, and the thoughts of a 
long vacation are filling the undergraduate mind with pleas- 
ant antipications, it may be considered an intrusion on the 
part of the Lit. to offer any suggestions which savor of 
work during the summer. It is only with the best interests 
of a large number of men at heart, that mention is made 
of a matter which should receive careful attention. 

Early next fall, two important prizes are awarded. The 
larger one is the Stinnecke Scholarship, amounting in all to 
$1500, to be given to that member of the class of ’90 who 
“shall pass the best examination at the opening of the 
session in September, 1887, in the Odes of Horace, the Ec- 
logues of Virgil, and the Latin Grammar and Prosody, as 
well as the Anabasis or Cyropedia of Xenophon, and the 
Greek Grammar.” It will be seen at a glance that the 
ground covered in the examination is simply a very thorough 
review of topics almost entirely embraced in the require- 
ments for entrance to the Freshman class. 

The other prize is the “ Dickinson,” which amounts to 
$60, and will be awarded to that member of the Senior class 
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“ who shall write the best dissertation upon The Methods of 
Discovering Truth in the Various Sciences. The dissertation to 
be presented on or before October 15th, 1887.” 

The time for preparation in the fall, after college com- 
mences, is in both cases reduced to a minimum. 

In view of the “ emoluments ” involved, and the compara- 
tively small amount of work which they necessitate during 
the summer, many should avail themselves of these oppor- 
tunities which are too often neglected, either through indift- 
erence or a misapprehension in regard to their nature. 





A Fatal Tendency. 


ROBABLY no curriculum could be devised by human 
intelligence perfect enough to reveal no faults under the 
close and constant scrutiny of both faculty and students. 
Certainly ours is not, however excellent it may be, and it is 
the prompt remedy of evils thus discovered that gives us so 
high a place among institutions of learning. 

Among those defects that are now awaiting remedy is the 
want of scope in the Junior year electives. It may be 
accepted as an undeniable principle of any true theory of 
college education, that elected studies should be of particular 
interest to the elector. The foundation is laid in Freshman 
year, and usually well laid, for most students come to college 
with a high purpose of self-improvement, and others have 
not yet learned how to avoid the necessity of polling. In 
Sophomore year the process is continued and the monotony 
somewhat broken by the introduction of Biology. In Junior 
year the required studies give those higher branches neces- 
sary for all well-educated men, and the electives are supposed 
to afford those studies peculiarly adapted to the electors indi- 
viduality, by means of which he can develop his native powers 
and provide himself with such facts as will be of special use 
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in the occupation for which he is preparing. Do they fulfill 
this requirement? It isnot our purpose to decide this ques- 
tion by discussion or draw any inferences from the necessity 
of beginning Junior year with Anglo-Saxon, the classics or 
mathematics, or to point out the obvious advantages of add- 
ing certain scientific studies and making both French and 
German courses extend through the entire year. All these 
matters have from time to time been brought up, but simply 
to state some facts which every man can easily prove by 
observation. 

It happens entirely too often that a student looking over 
the electives finds one or two in which he is interested, and 
then to fill out the required number of hours takes the easiest 
study hecan find. Regarding it as a necessary evil, he makes 
it as insignificant as possible by giving it no care or study. 
If this were all, it would be bad enough, but itis not. After 
using every device to escape the necessity of work in this one 
branch, he becomes so inured to the system that he is tempted 
to apply it to others, and the result is most demoralizing. 
The influence of associates, whether for good or evil, is 
strong, but those tendencies which grow up naturally in a 
man’s own mind from force of circumstances are nearly irre- 
sistible. They strike at the very citadel of his strength of 
purpose, and the habit of shirking work, arising from a 
deliberate purpose to avoid study in some department in 
which the student is not interested, is likely to have serious 
consequences upon his own manhood. 

We hope that an increase in the number and variety of 
electives will soon remove this danger. In the meanwhile 
the large number who have resisted this fatal epidemic are 
to be congratulated; those who have not, have a duty of 
self-interest to perform. 

4 











LITERARY Gossip. 





Literary Gassip. 





In June ‘tis good to lie beneath a tree, 
While the blithe season comforts every sense. 
Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals the heart ; 
Brimming it o’er with sweetness unawares, 
Fragrant and silent as that rosy snow, 
Wherewith the pitying apple tree fills up, 
And tenderly lines some last year robin’s nest, 
There muse I of old times, old hopes, old friends. 
—Lowell. 


HE GOSSIP bas spent the last few days out of town on a short 
vacation. I like short vacations, and wish there were more of them 
in our college life. They break the long monotony of term time, and 
freshen up the lives which stern routine is beginning to dull. I ran down 
to the city on Saturday, and betook myself straight away to the inter- 
collegiate games. I had heard a good deal about these games from friends 
who had seen them before, and I was determined to see them for myself. 
But to tell the truth I was sadly dissapointed. To be sure I saw some 
things which I will remember for days to come, the tiger-like run and 
spring of Page, the sprinting of Sherrill and Rogers, and the earth- 
devouring strides of that tall,gaunt, hungry-looking pair of walkers from 
Harvard. But on the whole the affair was slow. The weather was bad, 
my seat was poor, and Princeton was beaten. It seems a shame that 
this college, which meets the great universities on the foot-ball field and 
the diamond on equal terms, must succumb in these games, not only to 
them but to Pennsylvania, to Columbia, and to Lafayette. I have some- 
times wondered, and I suppose we all have, why it is that Princetun has 
been able to cope so successfully with rivals so far superior in point 
of nombers. They have more men to choose from, and more men to 
support their teams with money and with applause, they have as good 
training, they too have old traditions of former glory to live up to; and 
yet we have met and beaten them in the past, and we will meet and beat 
them in the future. I think myself that it is our enthusiasm that does 
it. Noone can ever tell how much the hearty support of the college 
helps the players. I remember last fall that a friend of mine who was 
working desperately hard for the 'Varsity, told me that the rapturous 
applause of his class over all his good plays had helped him more than 
he could say. My friend got on the ’Varsity and to this day he attributes 
his success in great part to the cheers of his friends. For my part I believe 
that we will never be successful in track athletics until the college crowds 
along the track as it does around the foot-ball field, and cheers a good 
run on one as well as on the other. Enthusiasm does it. 
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There was little enough enthusiasm at the games the otherday. Only 
once, when it seemed as if we were going to win one of the runs, did 
Princeton men spring up from all parts of the ground, and the Princeton 
cheer re-echo from the benches. Most of the time we kept very quiet. 
I think a Princeton crowd has a remarkable capability for deep silence 
when the tide has turned against us, and is wonderfully quick in giving 
upall hope. We don’t show the bull-dog tenacity and firm determination 
to win that our great rival does. Still we ought not to complain. It 
hasn’t been two days since the nine, which we were beginning to think 
was hopelessly given over to losing games, snatched victory out of the 
jaws of defeat and once more reddened the Campus with the triumphal 
bonfire. A crowd of us came back from the city rather late that night, 
and it was a joyous company that heard the good news at the Junction 
and saw the red gleam of the fire as we entered the grounds. I like 
such a warm welcome back to Princeton. 

I would likesomething warm to-night. The wind is howling around 
Old North as if it were March again, and a chill, slow rain is falling, and 
everything is dismal. I don’t mind cold weather in winter, then you 
are prepared for it and can draw your curtains, light your lamp, fill your 
pipe, pull up an easy chair to the fire to read, or talk, or dose, as may 
seem best. Charles Dudley Warner, in his delightful Back Log Studies, 
argues that the highest human bliss is found about a roaring fire. I can 
not say that I agree with him; for my part I prefer “the glory of the 
summer,” with its long hot days and soft warm nights. I love the 
flaming splendor of summer sunsets and the soft, mysterious beauty of 
the rising moon, better than all the fireside joys of winter. But these 
cold days in summer are neither one thing or the other. You can’t defend 
yourself against their damp, penetrating chill. There is no doubt about 
it; such days should be suppressed by act of Congrers. 

Some one suggested to me, not long ago, that the Gossip might take 
the opportunity to give his readers some good advice on summer reading. 
But the Gossip is not fond of advice. I never liked very much to take it, 
and I don’t care very much to give it. Besides, there is no use in giving 
advice on what toread. I read a book and like it; that is no reason why 
you should. I have my favorites and you have yours. There is, I think, 
a natural affinity between some men and some books, which makes them 
fast friends, and also an in-born antipathy which prevents us from ever 
becoming on good terms with certain books. I know it is so with me. 
I have never been able to bring myself to really like Dickens, much as 
I am at times forced to admire his genius, and, to my shame I say it, I 
never could enjoy the works of George Eliot. Thackeray is my favorite 
author. I have read nearly everything he has written, read and re-read 
it, over and over, and always with more delight. I think the Newcomes 
is the best novel in the language ; I think Henry Esmond is the best of 
historical novels, and I think the Roundabout Papers carry the art of 
easy conversational writing to its highest pitch. 
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Perhaps it is Thackeray’s personality that gives such a charm to all 
his books. He never possessed the art of hiding himself behind his 
work ; on the contrary, he reveals himself on every page. I know that 
this trait has been censured by some critics as violating the laws of art, 
but it certainly adds a wonderful fascination to his work. He seems to 
be talking to us, as to confidential friends, and telling us in his kindly 
way how desperately Clive is in love with his pretty cousin; or how 
young Pruddennis is ruining himself at Oxbridge. And who would not 
talk with Thackeray, the genial, warm-hearted man, with all his careless, 
easy ways, and all his love of fun. He must have been the best of com- 
panions if we can judge from the accounts that his friends have left of 
him. I always like to read anything about Thackeray, for everything 
seems to be written in such a spirit of loving remembrance. His “great 
burly figure,” and bluff cheery voice, seem to be ever present with them 
as if he had cast a spell over them, so that they could never forget him. 
“ Dear old Thackeray, as everybody that knew him intimately, calls him,” 
writes Mr. Fields, in his charming sketch of Thackeray ; and that seems 
to be the feeling with which he was universally regarded. There is no 
author about whom there is such a store of pleasanta necdotes ; no author 
whose letters show such a kindly and joyous spirit. The old slander that 
men of genius are bad to live with, is abundantly disproved by Thackeray. 

I have been very much interested in the Thackeray letters that have 
been coming out in Scribner’s. They show us a new side of his life, a 
side heretofore kept jealously from the world. But what we learn from 
them only increases our love for him. We see how gentle and kindly 
was this great bluff, rollicking man, how tender and true hearted was 
this scornful, bitter cynic. I never did uuderstand how anyone who 
had read the Newcomes or Henry Esmond or such Roundabout Papers as 
“On a Peal of Bells” or “ Nil Visi Bonum,” or that wonderful essay on 
George III, with all its sincerity and pathos, could call Thackeray a cynic. 
And if, after reading these, one could still doubt, I think some of his 
letters to Mrs. Brookfield would remove the last shadow of suspicion 
as to his cynicism, so deep is their sentiment and so pure their tone. 

Well, I snust not go on talking about my idol forever, or I will weary 
you, and I certainly do not wish to do that. But when one gets started 
on one’s hobby, it is very hard to stop. I suppo<e when you read this, 
we will all be in the midst of examinations. Oh, those examinations, 
how they loom up like a dragon in the path that leads us to the holidays 
and three long months of dolce far niente 

I suppose we have all made the customary good resolutions about 
summer work, but I have little faith in these summer resolutions. I 
believe a certain broad road is paved with them, and perhaps it is best 
that they should not be kept. Summer is for pleasure as winter for work. 

** Nay, I think 
Merely to bask and ripen is sometimes 
The student’s wiser business.” 
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Kaditar’s Table. 


PROPOS of the disputed question, as to what the literature of the 
fature is to be, and who has the best claim to be considered its 
prophet and pioneer, some plain and pointed words are spoken by W. 8S. 
Walsh in a recent number of Lippincott’s. The first thing that strikes 
one in the study of English Literature, upon opening the pages of any great 
author of a past century, is that he finds there so many things admitted 
and admired, that in a work of to-day would condemn it instantly. Such 
authors as Fielding, and even Thackeray, were true realists, picturing 
life as it is, and striving to ameliorate it by exposing and sati:izing its 
vices and follies. Their day is past; our ro-called realism deals simply 
with the common-place, but would elevate mankind by ignoring those 
follies and evils that are so inextricably tangled up with common-place 
life. Hence it is realism in name on'y ; trae realism is no longer possible, 
One must learn what life really is from experience, and not from litera- 
ture. But itis betterso, perhaps, for the change from striving to be noble 
to the strrugle not to be too ignoble, comes soon enough, as it is. A 
word of commendation is spoken for H. R. Haggard, in that he is openly 
a romanticist and not a pretended realist. 

Was it the Critic that first suggested a new and mathematical device 
for doing away with all literary disguises in the future? The plan is 
surprisingly simple, when closely examined. It isa statement commonly 
accredited that no two living persons have the same arrangement of lines 
upon the ball of the thumb. Now the point isn’t that every writer shall 
sign his production by pressing an inky thumb upon it; but the point is 
that no two writers use the same relative proportion of long and short 
words. And if a curve be constructed to denote the exact proportion of 
words of different lengths, beginning, say with words of sixteen letters 
and working down, each man will be found to have a particular curve of 
his own. 

The rest is easy. When an anonymous article appears, all one has to 
do is to construct the author’s curve on the above principle, then he 
hunts up the author himself (the method of finding him is not fully ex- 
plained) and confronts author and curve; whereupon the author will be 
compelled to acknowledge his own identity. There can henceforth be 
no escape for the spring poet, or the writer of political libels. 

The Harvard Advocate seems to have hit upon a scheme for obviating 
the effect of the hot weather, inexpensive and superior to cream or soda 
for immediateness of execution. We refer to its sketch of May 20th, 
entitled “July 9th, 188’.” Twice while we were reading it did the 
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coldest of cold chills circulate through our system, and even yet when 
our room waxes warm in the watches of the night, the thought of the 
terrible climax still brings the accustomed sensation. It is one of the 
most improbable ghost stories ever written, if ghost stories have degrees 
of improbability, but it is handled with skill and the effect already 
stated. All ghosts are unaffected by pistol bullets, but a ghost that in 
addition can handle a real ax, murder a real man and then bury the body, 
is at least a novelty. 


The Yale Courant is tired of the struggle to keep out of the way of 
its associates, the Lit. and the News,and resolves henceforth to publish 
articles of literary merit when it can get them. That it will get them is 
practically assured by a twenty-five-dollar prize offered for the best and 
most original contributions. 


Students at Brown are in a general trouble. The Registrar refuses to 
inform them how many cuts they have, on account of the trouble it 
causes him, and the result is expressed by Hvery Man his own Bookkeeper. 


The poetical gem for May is in the Williams’ Lit., and is named “ The 
Time Arbutus Blooms.” It touches a remarkably responsive chord in 
our heart. We too have been on many an arbutus hunt, and we cannot 
refrain from quoting the entire poem; it is too compact to bear mutila- 
tion: 

“It was about the time arbutus blooms 
On the south slopes and hid in sunny nooks, 
Fair spots of brightness in the dreary land, 
Like golden words, hid in long-winded books. 


“I met her coming down the forest path, 
Decked with the fragrant blossoms ; yet more sweet 
Was she than they. I watched her as she sped 
Along the mountain side, with hurrying feet. 
“A many maids since that day have I seen,— 
Black-eyed and passionate, in southern lands, 
And northern maids, with hair of sunny gold,— 
And, times, have met with favor, at their hands. 
* But still, about the time arbutus blooms, 
In sweet spring days, there comes again to me 
A vision of gray eyes and parted lips, 
A lithe, live form, and brown hair floating free ; 
“ Once more, up from the dusky past there floats 
That sweet, faint scent I knew in former days, 
And then—the fair dream fades, as fair dreams will. 
I turn once more to the world's weary ways.” 


The leading essay of the number upon Samuel Richardson is complete 
and accurate, and shows a careful study of the subject, while that upon 
Frank Stockton is bright and interesting, as an essay upon a live subject 
is apt to be. The fiction of the number is not quite so good, being rather 
jong-winded, but is very readable. 
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The Harvard Monthly, with its spotless exterior, presents in “A Moon- 
Fragment” a quaint and fascinating bit of invention that is worthy of a 
place in almost any magazine. As the Monthly publishes in each number 
an article contributed by an alumnus, and as we have not at hand a 
Harvard catalogue, the leading question with us is, “ Was it written by 
an undergraduate?” But, at the risk of bestowing commendation out- 
side of the regular channel, we must speak of the vivid fancy displayed, 
and the artistic skill that holds all parts of the story in keeping. The 
main point of invention, the conversion of the air into a liquid and the 
storing of it in barrels by electrical agency, in its details may remind 
some of “ Douglas Duane,” but the scene is less startling when located 
in an orb so far away, and the love element is skilfully interwoven. 
The contents of the number, with the exception of one brief sketch, aré 
of the highest character. We often wonder how many of our exchanges 
sometimes yield to the temptations to which we ourselves are occasion- 
ally subject, to admit one confessedly inferior article to “fill up.” Spartan 
resolutions on this subject are in order, but let us not boast of them till 
we remove our armor at the end of the year. 


In conclusion, we would like to say a word in praise of The Writer, the 
new magazine for literary workers. Judging from its first numbers it 
will prove simply invaluable for literary amateurs, or even for those 
who may claim some experience in the use of the pen; and this, 
whether they are journalists, authors or public speakers. In the plainest 
English, and going straight to the most useful points, we hope that it 
will obtain hearty support from every member of the fraternity of col- 
lege journalists. If it can not teach him how to secure fame and 
wealth, it will at least show him how to make the attempt properly, and 
how, thereafter, to sink gracefully and even contentedly into that 
obscurity whither most of us are hastening. 


MAGAZINES. 


The New Princeton Review for May contains a notably varied and vig- 
orous series of articles from writers of the first rank. H. Taine’s bril- 
liant study of “ Napoleon Bonaparte” is the most scathing and search- 
ing analysis of the character and career of the great soldier ever written ; 
it has provoked the most bitter controversy in France, and leaves hardly 
a shred of the Napoleonic tradition. Ex-President Noah Porter makes 
Mr. Leslie Stephens’ recent book on the “Science of Ethics” the text of 
a very clear and able discussion of “ Physiological Ethics.” The very 
interesting development and achievements of science by the use of 
“Astronomical Photography” are traced and described by Professor 
Charles A. Young, who sees in this wonderful art the largest possibilities 
of future advance and adaptation. “The New Literature of Norway 
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and Denmark” receives at the hands of Professor H. H. Boyesen a sym- 
pathetic and very entertaining résumé. Mrs. Rose Hawthorn Lathrop’s 
story, “A Touch of Divinity,” is a very original piece of writing, pathetic 
and tragic in its outcome. The editorial departments are varied and 
strong. 

“The Route of the Wild Irishman” is the singular title of an inter- 
esting article by W. H. Rideing in Harper’s Magazine for June. Travel- 
ers from London to Dublin and Queenstown by way of Holyhead 
will recognize the “ Wild Irishman” as the fast train along that route 
which carries the American mails, and is a favorite mode of conveyance 
with Americans because of its speed. Mr. Rideing dwells on the pic- 
turesque phases of this section, particularly the journey through North 
Wales, passing Gladstone’s residence at Hawarden, Flint Castle, built by 
Edward I, and figuring in Shakespeare’s “ Richard II,” Conway Fortress, 
one of the three great castles by which Edward I maintained his con- 
quest of the Welsh, Mona, the last refuge of the English Druids, 
Anglesey, the home of the founder of the Tudors, and Holyhead, the 
point from which all the Channel steamers are signalled. Henry Sand- 
ham contributes five striking illustrations. 

The June number of The American Magazine contains a great variety 
of articles, among which are at least four completed short stories. The 
frontispiece depicts a “ Star-Route” postman carrying the mail through 
an almost untrodden wilderness where wild animals are his only and 
most unwelcome companions. This unsettled region is further described 
under the title of “The Last Remnant of Frontier,” in an illustrated 
article by Ernest Ingersoll. The difficulties that originated at the Tower 
of Babel may, to some extent, be overcome by the extending use of a 
new universal language. No scheme of this sort has ever approached 
success before, but within a very few years the artificial language called 
Volapiik has met with wide acceptance in several European countries 
and is now finding its way in America. A description of this new 
tongue is given by Richmond Walker. 

The Atlantic Monthly opens with a curious and interesting story by 
Josiah P. Quincy, called “ A Crucial Experiment.” It is to some extent 
a continuation of his striking sketch, “The Peckster Professorship,” 
which appeared in the November number. Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell 
contributes a thoughtful article on “The Theory of the Social Compact,” 
and Mr. Scudder’s “ Nursery Classics in School” considers the advisabil- 
ity of using the best of children’s fables and stories for school reading 
instead of the insipid selections in the ordinary reading books. Dr. 
Holmes continues his interesting account of his European experiences. 
A very pretty short story, called “ Enceladus,” by a lady who remains 
anonymous, gives an account of some experiences in the recent earth- 
quake region of the Riviera. . 
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Scribner's Magazine has for its opening article a semi-historical and 
critical essay, by John C. Ropes, entitled “ Some Illustrations of Napoleon 
and his Times.” This is in a similar vein to “ The Likenesses of Julius 
Ceesar,” which Mr. Ropes contributed to the February number of Scribner’s. 
It is plentifully illustrated from the author’s fine collection of Napoleon 
portraits. The third installment of the Thackeray letters fills nineteen 
pages. The fiction of this number is rich in scene and incident, and 
peculiarly strong in motive. Mrs. Stevenson, the wife of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and joint author with him of “The Dynamiter,” contributes 
“‘ Miss Pringle’s Neighbors,” a vigorous and intensely interesting study 
of a phase of life contrasting two widely different forms of woman’s 
belief. 

Lippincott’s opens with “The Whistling Buoy,” a novel by Charles 
Barnard, author of ‘ The Tone Masters,” “The Soprano,” and other pop- 
ular books. Mrs. Margaret J. Preston furnishes “Some Records of Philip 
Bourke Marston.” “Social Life at Cornell” is the third in the series of 
essays on social life at our leading colleges, which are all contributed 
by undergraduates. 

The only serial now running regularly in Outing is the marvellous 
record of Thomas Stevens’ unparalleled journey. In his installment 
this month the narration carries the reader through the wilds of Kho- 
rassan, with many a diverting incident of adventure. 

The two most timely and valuable contributions are Col. C. L. Norton’s 
description of the method of construction for a novel Outing Cottage ; 
and C. Bowyer Vaux’s first article on the “ History of American Canoeing.” 
Being from the inception of this now fashionable pastime one of the lead- 
ing canoeists of the age, Mr. Vaux is undoubledly the highest authority on 
this subject, and a history coming thus, ex cathedra, will entit'e it to the 
consideration of every canoeist in the land, and will be ranked with Capt. 
Coffin’s celebrated yachting series. 

The frontispiece of the June Century is a striking portrait of Count Leo 
Tolstoi, the Russian novelist, engraved by Thomas Johnson from a pho- 
tograph, and presenting a personality of a unique and homely yet fasci- 
nating type, the impression of which upon an American is recorded by 
Mr. George Kennan in a paper entitled “A Visit to Count Tolstoi.” This 
account is the forerunner of a remarkable series of papers which is to 
appear later in The Century Magazine, making a record“of a hazardous 
trip to Siberia in 1885 and 1886 by Mr. Kennan, in the interests of The 
Century, for the purpose of investigating the Russian exile system. 

The outdoor feeling of the season is appropriately appealed to by an 
illustrated paper, “College Boat-Racing,” by Julian Hawthorne. The 
Lincoln History makes marked progress. The war paper is by Gen. E. 
M. Law. 
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Banks, 


American Lirerature AND OrHer Papers. By Edwin Percy Whipple, 
with introductory note by John Greenleaf Whittier. (Boston: 
Ticknor & Co., 1887.) : 

The leading paper in this attractive volume is a review of American 
literature from the years 1776-1876, and is by far the best history of the 
subject which can be found within a similar compass. The author 
states at the outset that “the literature of America is but an insufficient 
measure of the realized capacities of the American mind,” and his treat- 
ment throughout is marked by a moderation which sufficiently refutes 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s recent charge that Americans are “ too self-laud- 
atory”” when dealing with their country’s acheivements. Some of the 
criticisms of the leading names in our literature are extremely happy, 
while full justice is done to the multitude of lesser writers who have in- 
fluenced our national thought. 

In his review of the correspondence between Carlyle and Emerson, 
Mr. Whipple expresses the opinion that “in richness and fullness of 
matter, there is nothing equal to it in literary annals, and confidently 
predicts that it will be read a century hence with delight.” A striking 
contrast is drawn between Carlyle’s peculiar style, which was the fit 
vehicle of his strongly individual thought, and the ridiculous and per- 
nicious imitation of it known as Carlylese. Hercules alone could bend 
Hercules’ bow. 

The estimate of “ Emerson as a Poet,” which follows, shows a keen 
appreciation of the exquisite beauty of Emerson’s poems, of which it is 
said that “they rank with the loftiest utterances which have ever pro- 
ceeded from the awakened heart and conscience and intellect of man.” 
The power of Emerson’s words to thrill us with unwonted emotion is, 
it is insisted, due to the fact that “the poet’s character was on a level 
with his lofty thinking.” 

The other essays in the volume are on “ Daniel Webster as a Master 
of English Style,” and “The Character and Genius of Thomas Starr 
King.” 

An introduction by Whittier, in which the poet acknowledges his 
obligations to the kindly critici ms of his friend of many years, and 
pays a glowing tribute to his character, forms a very appropriate preface 
to this delightful volume. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE BetweEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. Edited by C. E. Nor- 
ton. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 

In the correspondence between such eminent men, the one in 
advanced age and at the head of German literature, the other, as yet, 
an almost unknown Scotchman, but destined to reach a very high place 
in the world of letters, we have a right to expect something both enter- 
taining and profitable, and in the letters before us we are not disap- 
pointed. Introduced in June, 1824, by Carlyle’s translation of “ Wil- 
helm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” the correspondence continued until 
Goethe’s death. In it we see the kind and loving side of the great Ger- 
man’s nature; his letters always courteous, filled with bright and 
graphic passages, and, by reference to the presents he was continually 
sending, indicating his generosity and the favor with which he regarded | 
the work of his young translator. But especially to the student of Car- 
lyle are these letters interesting as showing the great influence Goethe’s 
works had upon his character at a very critical period, especially in 
breaking down his early skepticism and leading him to higher and 
nobler thoughts. Accustomed to find Carlyle rugged and affected, we 
are surprised and pleased by the natural and easy style of this early 
period, without a knowledge of which no estimate of him can be justly 
made. Goethe’s letters are given in the German (Roman characters) 
followed by translations. A few other letters bearing on the correspond- 
ence and directly applicable to it are introduced. 


Srartiine Exprorts or Dr. Quies. From the French of Paul Céliére, by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. (Price, $1.75. Harper & 
& Brothers.) 

While lacking in the wonderful applied science of Jules Verne, and 
having its scene of operations confined strictly to this familiar earth, this 
book presents to us the fruits of an imagination scarcely less vivid and 
fantastic than that of the above-mentioned authors. The rotund and 
sedentary Dr. Quies, in spite of his inborn aversion to unnecessary mo- 
tion, he to whom the journey of a league was the greatest of evils, is 
nevertheless dragged half way round the world by a chain of laughable 
circumstances, and ends with an enforced journey through the clouds. 
There is hardly enough of plot to hold the story together, but the humor 
is so good and the style so wholesome that the book is well worth read- 
ing. 

The illustrations are the best things in the volume. There are one 
hundred and twenty of them, all perfectly in keeping with the spirit of 
the text. 


Tue Srrike 1n THE B—— Miz. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 


This is intended as a study of the Labor problem, and the author has 
made it culminate in the presentation of his own private theory as to the 
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only practicable solution. There is a great deal of room to doubt his 
statement that the way out of the difficulty is for a large proportion of 
the laboring class to throw aside their present work, and occupy run- 
down and deserted Eastern farms. 

Apart from theory, the labor situation is clearly put, and the story is 
very interesting. 


Harvarp tHe First American University. By George Gary Bush. 
(Boston: Cupples & Hurd, successors to Cupples, Upham & Co. 
$1.25.) 

We are somewhat puzzled, on first taking up this book, to determine 
whether it is really a nev book, ora reprint in fac-simile of one pub- 
lished a half century ago. But on examination, it proves to be a new 
edition of the his‘ory of Harvard’s first century of existence, daintily 
gotten up. It is brief, there having been a dearth of material to work 
on, except dry records of names and dates, and even those often hard to 
obtain. But still it gives us some glimpses of the true inwardness of the 
life of a Harvard student of the seventeenth century ; and we shall find 
here all we need to know about entrance requirements, schedules, regu- 
lations, and rebellions, not to mention other things. It is just such a 
book as we should like to see published here. 


Norwoop. By Henry Ward Beecher. (New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert.) 

In January, 1865, the editor of the Ledger offered Mr. Beecher $24,400 
to write a story for the Ledger of not less than seventy-five columns in 
length. Mr. Beecher received the proposition in astonishment, but with 
a resolve to try his skill in this new field. And so it came to pass that 
“ Norwood” was written, which stands for Northampton, in the valley of 
the Connecticut. It has ever since remained a favorite with those who 
delight in the shrewd wit and homely wisdom and genuine beauty of 
New England life, while the thrilling description of the terrible days at 
Gettysburg will never be forgotten by him who has once read it. It is 
one of the refreshing books that will bear to be read and re-read, while 
its characters and their events are already become history, and their 
generation is passing away. The new edition is a beautiful one, and the 
price is reduced from $2.00 to $1.25. It is a worthy memento of the 
author who filled this unique and virile romance with the rich life and 
noble thought that course through its veins. 


Home Lire or Great Autsors. By Hattie Tyng Griswold. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.) 

It is natural to expect that anything approaching the nature of a 

treatise upon authors will bristle with dates, titles, extracts and criti- 
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cisms. Such things, to be sure, are useful and necessary, but we are 
already well provided with them. The peculiar charm of Miss Gris- 
wold’s work and its refreshing novelty is due to the fact that in her 
series of thirty-three more or less brief essays, she has ignored the 
commonplace and told us in a delightful way about each author, not as 
a literary machine, but as a man. The work is not intended as a treatise 
for reference, and completeness is in no respect aimed at; it simply em- 
phasizes a side of character often partly overlooked in regular biogra- 
phies, and is written for busy people who yet wish to know something 
about favorite authors. The style is a happy one, somehow suggesting 
to us a hammock under a shady tree with a leafy landscape and big 
mountains in the background, and wili prove delightful reading for 
everybody. Among the authors treated are Goethe, whose disappoint- 
ments in love form the principal theme; Byron, more considerately 
treated than is usual; Irving, Bryant, Eliot, Tennyson, Holmes, Lowell, 
Kingsley, Ruskin; in fact all the greatest and best of the writers of the 
past and present century. 


Ovur.iines or InrerNaTionaL Law. Geo. B. Davis,U.S.A. (Harper & 
Brothers, 500 pp. $2.00.) 

Mr. Davis is assistant professor of law at the West Point Military 
Academy. His work is, as he says, “intended to be used as a text-book 
rather than as a book of formal reference.” He has avoided technicali- 
ties, and expressed the whole in intelligible English. 

He has succeeded so well that his book isa marvel of conciseness and 
clearness; and it is so complete that the list of authorities consulted 
occupies six pages. It will prove of value to every student in the country. 
The opening chapter gives the history of the subject, dating from Greece, 
and treating among other topics of the early codes, the feudal system, and 
the church in its relation to the law of nations. The work proper is occu- 
pied with the discussion of the nation, its attributes, rights and character, 
extradition, private international law, legations, treaties, war and 
neutrality. Most of the work, as is natural, is occupied with the last two 
topics. We are fully informed as to what are the existing laws of war; 
but at the same time our attention is directed most forcibly to the small- 
ness of the number upon which nations are agreed, and to the fact that 
while many and marked advances have recently been made in the laws 
governing land operations, those of naval warfare are now, as they 
were a century or more ago, at the discretion, to a great extent, of the 
strongest maritime power. It should recommend itself at once to our 
Senior Class, as well as to all students of political science. 


CHRONICLE oF THE CoacH. By John Denison Champlin. (New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


There are some books that by their very nature seem to be fitted for 
summer reading. In the warm summer days, when we want to lie out 
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under the trees and half read and half dream, all we ask of a book is 
that it be entertaining. The author of the “Chronicle of a Coach” has 
most admirably attained the golden mean between too much gravity on 
the one hand and too much fire on the other. It is an account of a 
coaching party from Charing Cross, “the center of the world,” according 
to the London cabbies, to Ilfracombe, on the coast of Devon, the country 
of Salvation Yeo and Amyas Nigh and Will Cary and all the other 
hearty heroes of Westward Ho. It was a merry party of English and 
American ladies and gentlemen. Among their number were authors, 
artists and antiquarians, whose personality is barely concealed under 
the pseudonyms employed for that purpose. The story of this trip is 
told in a simple and charming way. The illustrations with which the 
book is filled are in perfect harmony with the theme, and the get-up of 
the book as regards cover, paper and print is most excellent. Altogether, 
it is a very desirable book. 


GeneraL Grant—An Estimate By Matthew Arnold. (Boston: Cup- 
ples & Hurd.) 

Despite the fact that the author seems to take great pleasure through- 
out the entire book, in airing his rather cynical opinions on “the great 
American people,” he nevertheless succeeds in giving us a very fair 
estimate of Grant’s career, based on his “personal memoirs,” which fell 
in the writer’s hands by the merest accident. He sets before us the 
character of Grant in its true light, speaking of him as a “leader wise, 
cool, firm, bold and persevering,” resembling in many respects the Duke 
of Wellington. It is written in the author’s clear, forcible style, and is 
a work of just historical criticism aside from its intrinsic literary value. 
It should find a place in every well-furnished library. 


Taackeray’s Lonpoyn. His Haunts ann THe Scenes or His Noveis. 
By William H. Rideing. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd. $1.00.) 

If one has a friend who is a lover of Thackeray, he should present to 
him a copy of this delicious little volume, a book worthy a place on 
one’s centre table among the marvels of holiday gift volumes that are 
usually to be found there. It contains two portraits of Thackeray, besides 
a number of exquisite wood engravings, with pen pictures of the build- 
ings and scenes known directly by their connection with his history, or 
perbaps alluded to under fictitious names. Becky Sharp becomes more 
real than ever when we see the very window at which she sat and 
smiled at her victims. So with Charterhouse and Colonel Newcome, 
Such is the felicity of Mr. Rideing’s style that his descriptions are 
almost as refreshing as an actual visit to the places mentioned, especially 
to those who have read “The Newcomes” and “ Vanity Fair.” 
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Enouisn as SHe 1s TaveHt. Answers to Examination Questions in 
Public Schools. Collected by Caroline B. Lee Row. (New York: 
Cassell & Co. 50c.) 

This little book has become famous in the shortest known limit of 
time, and will increase the avoirdupois of every reader. It is the fun- 
niest thing out. 


Carmina Sanctorum. Edited by R. D. Hitchcock, Zachary Eddy and 
Lewis W. Mudge. (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
The cream of the old and new in church music. The names of the 
editors speak for themselves. Old books cannot be used forever, and 
this is worthy to succeed any of them. 


Dr. Sevier. By Geo. W. Cable. (Boston: Houghton, Mufflin & Co.) 

This picture of southern life just preceding the war, has become de- 
servedly popular. Mr. Cable treats of the peculiar social and political 
problems of the South, and many of his characterizations are admirable 
and instructive. In the use of the dialect he is a master, and to the 
student of a fast disappearing type of Southerners his novels must 
always be more than simple stories. 


Tue Succession oF Forest Trezgs AND WiLp Appies. By Henry D. 
Thoreau, with a biographical sketch by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

This little volume is the latest issue of the very useful “ Riverside 

Literature Series,’ whose design is to introduce the pupils of our schools 

to the masterpieces of American literature. 


Poetic AND Dramatic Works or Rosert Brownine. Vols. III. and IV. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The first two volumes of this set have been already noticed, and these 
two volumes are in no way inferior to their predecessors. Volume III. 
contains the “ Ring and the Book,” which many of Browning’s admirers 
assert to be his most characteristic work. Volume IV. contains some of 
his very best poetry, “Christmas Eve” and “Easter Day,” “ Dramatis 
Persone,” and “ Balaustion’s Adventure.” The binding, paper and type 
are most attractive. This edition is without doubt the finest edition of 
Browning that has ever been published. The motto of Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. is “ Tout Bien ou Rien,” but everything of theirs seems to be 
Tout Bien. 


Porutar Lecrurges on TuHeoLocicaL Tuemes. By Rev. A. A. Hodge, 
D. D., LL. D. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 

As to breadth and depth of treatment, simplicity of arrangement, 
and clearness of insight and explanations, comment upon any work of 
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Rev. Dr. Hodge is unnecessary. To us who have known him so well 
he seems again speaking in the pages of this book, so carefully collected 
from various sources and edited by the friend best qualified for such a 
work. The topics treated are those most present to the mind of every 
one, those most discussed, and we may add, those most often discussed 
at random. The most enlightened Christian thought is here presented 
on the questions of mos: general interest in theology: God, His nature 
and relations to the universe, miracles, prayer and prayer cure, the 
Trinity, predestination, Christ, His person, office and kingdom; the 
future life and others. The lectures were originally delivered before a 
class of ladies in Princeton, and were afterwards repeated with addi- 
tions before a larger class in Philadelphia. Some lectures were afterwards 
written to complete the presentation of subjects with a view to publica- 
tion; but the work was interrupted by the death of the author, and is 
now completed, so far as that is possible, by the hand of another. In 
interest and value to all, it is to be most highly commended. 


Mopern Ipots. Srupres tn Brograpay anp Criticism. By William H. 
Thorne. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The first modern idol here examined is Matthew Arnold. As a poet 
some of his early productions are quoted, and the safe conclusion is 
drawn that he was not a poet, safe because he does not claim to be. As 
a practical reformer, his plan for educating the upper and middle classes 
is discussed without criticism. His real mission is said to be that of a 
religious teacher, who is much in advance of the age, and while he seems 
to strike at deep-rooted religious beliefs, it simply indicates what they are 
to become in the future, a prophet “ without the prophet’s consecrat on.” 

Side by side with the essays upon such themes as Carlyle, Eliot ani 
Browning, we are a little surprised to find a brief one upon Ole Bull; but 
it is only for a moment, when we reflect that he was more truly and 
universally an idol than any of the others. 


Henry Ciay. By Carl Schurz. American Statesmen Series. Two vol- 
umes. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Also, Connecricur. By 
Alexander Johnston. American Commonwealth Series. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Few publishers issue more excellent or standard works in proportion 
to the entire number published than Houghton, Mifflin & Co. We have 
here volumes from two representative series,and each of them written 
by a representative man. 

The work upon Henry Clay aims at that fullness of detail that will 
make it of value to the student, while not too dry and profuse for the 
general reader. Not oaly the man himself, but the fateful time of which 
he may be called the exponent ; the bitter political struggle in which he 
took so active a part, and which were among the most important in our 
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history ; all these conspire to make the subject a hard one to treat im- 
partially, since all is yet in memory, and to increase interest in the 
manner of treatment. The aim to give a just estimate is marked through- 
out; and while there are many painful passages, they are such as are 
inseparable from the subject, and are not due to misrepresentati.™. 

Connecticut is written in the best of Prof. Johnston’s clear, incisive 
style, with a bare suspicion of humor cropping out occasionaly, As the 
volume is one of a series, its aim.is “to prevent certain features in the 
development of Connecticut, which have influenced the general devel- 
opment of the state system.” Hence most of the volume is devoted to 
constitutional features of early Connecticut, previous to the Revolution ; 
and a brief portion only to its position in the War for the Union. The 
chapters on ecclesiastical and financial affairs draw a clear thread through 
certain involved subjects, while the peculiar character of the laws of- 
old Connecticut ensures some racy reading in regard to them. 

Both these books must become standards in the line in which they 
are written. 


Portry AND PariLosopHy or GorTHe. Edited by Marion V. Dudley. 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) 

Though arriving too late for extended review in this number, this 
book seems to be a valuable addition to existing studies of Goethe. It 
comprises a number of lectures by specialists in} German literature, by 
whom almost every phase of Goethe’s world-sympathetic thought has 
been treated. And such is the wealth. stored in his writings that no ad- 
dition to the number of those who strive to mine it out can be unwel- 
come. The lectures are deeply in sympathy with the spirit of the 
subject, and are interspersed with pointed discussions. 


His Srar 1n toe East; A Srupy in tHe Earty Aryan Reticrons. By 
Leighton Parks. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1887.) 

The purpose of this volume, as stated at the outset, is to show that 
man’s need of the gospel has been answered just in so far as he was pre- 
pared to receive it. The author takes the ground, as the title will 
indicate, that the early Aryan religions were{forerunners of Christianity, 
and while pointing out the difference between the two, both in kind and 
in dezree, he lays special stress upon their; points of similarity. The 
important bearing of the subject uponjthe question of missions is treated 
of at some length, and it is claimed that the general adoption of the 
views here set forth, so far from “ cutting the/nerve of missions,” would 
prove an added incentive to missionary enterprise. The book will be 
real with spacial interest by,Jthose who have followed the current 
theological discussions. 
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Sim Purr Sipney’ By John A. Symonds. (Harper & Bros., publishers.) 

The name of the author will be sufficient to recommend this book to 
all who enjoy an easy, ful re ts and appreciate a keen and pene- 

criti Mr. Symonds takes the d that Sidney was 
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ilogue, we e e y depreciatory o ey’s 
pened However, such a subject as Sidaer can only be fascinating, 
and treated as it is in the enter manner of the author, and, more- 
over, being the result of original researches amoug state papers, in which 
new and interesting facts have been brought to light, t cannot fail of 
being acceptable to the reading public. 


Tue Goipen Justice. By Wm. Henry Bishop. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
It has been said of the modern realistic novel that the lifting of a 
kettle lid is a sufficient basis for a plot, but in the “Golden Justice,” in 
addition to and vivifying its realism, is a good story. The situations are 
.for the most part well managed and the descriptions of Western life 
clearly drawn. The unfolding of David Fane’s character, the struggle in 
his soul between a desire to expiate his wrong and a hesitancy to do so 
through a lack of moral courage to face the consequences, are decidedly 
the best and strongest portions of the work. 


Sicrrmp. An Icelandic Love Story. By Jon. Thordsséin Thoroddsen. 
(New York: T. Y. Cromwell & Co. Price, $1.25.) 
A pleasant little romance by a prominent writer of the Iceland of to- 
day, chiefly interesting as a picture of common life among a people who 
seem to be of a fairy world—so dainty is their literature. 


Some or THE GroGcraPpHicaL Features or SouTHEASTERN ALASKA. By 
William Tibbey, Jr. 
In this little pamphlet Prof. Tib ives an instructive and enter- 
taining account of his recent trip to A 


Ix —— ae By B. E. Warren. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott . 

Is a novel founded on the much-agitated labor question. It inclines 
rather to the common-place, and shows traces of strict adherence to the 
—— ee of conventionalism. The best character is probably that 
of John 


Rep Beauty. By W.O. Stoddard. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Gives us a glimpse of life on the frontier. The characters are some- 
what overdrawn and the plot drags at times, but there isin it some good 
descriptive work. 


Naturat Law 1s THe Business Wortp. By Henry Wood. (Price, 75c. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 

Another timely little volume upon the labor question, and treating of 
it from an eminently common-sense standpoint. The best interests of 
capital and labor lie in mutual amity and consideration, not in open 
warfare. Little mercy is shown toward the weak points of the theories 
of Mr. Henry George, and other agitators. Their theories are pro- 
nounced visionary and opposed to natural and eamengns laws. 
The anthor isa n business man, and his tone carries conviction with 
it. Wherever Mr, George’s books go, this should go; it will be productive 
of far greater good. 
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